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ATLANTIC BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE SCARLET COCKEREL 
By CLIFFORD M. SUBLETTE 


Dubbed “The Scarlet Cockerel’”’ because of his “‘new suit of bright 
scarlet serge with shoes to match, and a black cock’s feather in his cap,” 
and his readiness to fight one of Paris’ most redoubtable duellists, Gas- 
con Blaise de Breault is the romantic and adventurous hero of the 
Charles Boardman Hawes prize-winning novel. Adventure follows ad- 
venture, each more hazardous than the last. Mystery and excitement 
enliven every page. $2.00 


OLD BRIG’S CARGO 
By HENRY A. PULSFORD 


Dr. Pulsford’s hero is a Quaker lad of the 
brave days eighty years ago, when steam- 
ships began to replace sailing vessels. Buried 
treasure and a crew of stop-at-nothing Por- 
tuguese sailors make life both interesting and 
dangerous for the hero and his friends. A 
real sea thriller. $2.00 


THE CLUTCH OF THE CORSICAN 
By ALFRED H. BILL 


This is the third book chosen from the manuscripts submitted in the 
Hawes prize contest. It is a stirring tale of the adventures of a group 
of Americans caught in France at the time of the Napoleonic wars, and 
held as British hostages. Mrs. Barclay Wright and her sixteen-year-old 
son, the heroof the story, were considered dangerous to Napoleon. Their 
imprisonment as British hostages at Verdun, their subsequent flight, and 
their attempts to discover the fate of Barclay’s missing father make an 
exciting story. 

The ultimate solution to. the mystery of the father’s disappearance is 
effectively woven in with the account of Napoleon's return from Elba; 
and, throughout, many events of historical importance find their place 
in the scheme of the story. $2.00 


Books by Charles Boardman Hawes 


THE DARK FRIGATE 


This book received the John Newbery medal, awarded by the American 
Library Association, as the most distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children during the year 1923. Philip Marsham, a young 
Englishman who inherited his father’s wanderlust, indulges his roving 
disposition to the full, and is the chief figure in this tale of seventeenth- 
century piracy. ‘So full of action that you find yourself wishing the 
book were twice as long.’’ — Chicago Daily News. /Ilustrated. $2.00 


THE MUTINEERS 


A China voyage on an oldtime Salem ship which ran afoul of treachery 
and mutiny in Far Eastern waters. Illustrated. $2.00 


THE GREAT QUEST 


This exciting tale of the slave-trade days carries you from the little New 
England town of Topham, to Africa and the Gulf of Guinea. 
Illustrated. $2.00 








THE PEARL LAGOON 
By CHARLES NORDHOFF 


Charles Nordhoff, veteran of the Lafay- 
ette Flying Corps, arid the U. S. Air 
Service, who now lives in the South 
Seas, is particularly fitted to write this 
rousing tale for boys. Young Charlie 
Selden sails to the South Seas where he 
finds thrilling adventures, including ship- 
wreck, pirates, the ferocious tonu, and 
priceless pearls. Illustrated. $2.00 
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THE ATLANTIC TREASURY 


OF CHILDHOOD STORIES 


By MARY D. HUTCHINSON 
HODGKINS 


This beautifully illustrated collection 

of folklore and fairy tales from many 

lands supplies in convenient form a 

host of famous stories with which all 

children should be familiar. 

Among the titles are: Animals, Wise 

and Foolish; Enchantments and Mag- 

ical Deeds; Fairies, Pixies and Elves; 

Dwarfs, Giants and Ogres; Boys and 

Girls of Other Lands; Heroes and 

Heroines. 

There are more than fifty stories by 

such authors as Selma Lagerlof, Hans 

Christian Andersen, Robert, Louis 

Stevenson, and Sir Walter Scott. The 

book is delightfully illustrated with many full page pictures by Beatrice 
Stevens. $3.50 


THE STARLIGHT WONDER BOOK 
By HENRY B. BESTON 


Enchanted adventures by land and by sea. A book that will appeal not 
or to children but to all adult readers who delight in whimsical humor 
and elfish satire. Illustrated by Maurice Day. $2.50 


THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK 
By HENRY B. BESTON 
Not a re-telling of old fancies, but new tales of marvelous and daring ad- 


ventures in wonderful kingdoms of the fairy world. 
Beautifully illustrated in color by Maurice Day. $2.50 


UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 
By EDWARD W. FRENTZ 


There are bits of natural history, childhood adventures, fellowship 
with animals, sheaves of information about a score of interesting 
matters, and very often an inevitable lesson well worth learning. Each 
story is ‘a miniature jewel. — The Nation. 

Twenty-two full-page illustrations. $1.50 


THE BOY WHO LIVED IN PUDDING LANE 
By SARAH ADDINGTON 
7 ———— Highly entertaining epi- 

ies from the earlier life 
of Santa Claus, telling 
how he got started in his 


fascinating toy business. 
Illustrated in color. $1.75 


THE PIED 
PIPER IN PUD- 
DING LANE 


By SARAH 
ADDINGTON 


Further adventuresof the 


characters who occupy the pages of ‘‘The Boy Who Lived in Puddin, 
Lane.” Illustrated. $1.75 





PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
Abridged by EDITH FREELOVE SMITH 


This abridgment, while preserving the semen and vigor of the origi- 
nal text, makes a story that modern children will enjoy reading. 
Illustrated with silhouettes. $1.50 


ZODIAC TOWN 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER 
Told in captivating prose and verse, and illustrated with pictures of Zodiac 
Town that every child will love, this little book is full of fun. 


Miss Turner was for several years Editor of the Children’s Page in the 
Youth’s Companion, and she knows what children like. $1.50 
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Henry M. Dawes, the youngest 
brother, is now a business man and 
banker, and has served as Comp- 
troller of the Currency and mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board 

















HEN Vice-President Charles 
G. Dawes wants something 
for himself, or wants some- 
thing done for what he be- 
lieves to be the general good 
of the United States, he goes about the 
business of securing what he wants in the 
most direct fashion. Red tape is to him 
nothing more than entanglement. If in his 
estimation it impedes progress, he slashes at 
it with bold strokes. If personal effort is re- 
eee, twenty hours is a short workday for 

im, 

Persons in public life who have fouled his 
rapidly revolving propellers in recent years 
may have imagined that this directness is 
something he has acquired with mature 
years. But to judge by a story he told to a 
representative of The Youth’s Companion 
recently he had it when he was a small 
boy in Marietta, Ohio, had it just as cer- 
tainly as he has it today. 

Mr. Dawes has a habit of pointing morals 
by his stories in much the same manner that 
A raham Lincoln employed. In such a way 
has he just told the story of his first steam 
engine, and, thinking possibly of some mem- 
bers of the United States Senate whose 
habits of talking too much he believes should 
corrected by amendment to the Senate 
rules, he appended his moral to the steam 
engine's whistle. 
a" a boy in the small Ohio town Charles 
aes was just like thousands of other boys, 
then as today, in thousands of small and 
arge cities. He laid for the mail carrier 


Charles Gates Dawes, Vice-President of the United States 


A Family in Marietta, Ohio 


By PAUL R. LEACH 


every week, trying to beat three active 
brothers and two energetic sisters to The 
Youth’s Companion, just as his two foster 
children, Dana and Virginia, have an oc- 
casional argument today 
over who shall be first 
to read it. Charles did 
not always win, nor did 
he always read The Com- 
panion first‘upon its de- 
livery at the Dawes home. 
But he did get his steam 
engine through securing 
subscriptions to The 
Youth’s Companion. 
That contraption—but 
let’s get to that later in 
his own words. 

Mr. Dawesisa wealthy 
man. Steam engines have 
played an important part 
in the building of his 
fortune; possibly this 
first self-important toy 
engine had something to 
do with it. After prac- 
ticing the elementary 
phases of civil engineer- 
ing—which he had 
studied at Marietta Col- 
lege—he was graduated 
in the law at Cincinnati Law School. He 
established himself in that profession at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, where his first friends 
were John J. Pershing, then a lieutenant 
teaching military tactics at the University 





Charles Gates Dawes, at the age 
when he earned his steam engine 


of. Nebraska, and William Jennings Bryan, 
who was just beginning to interest himself 
in politics. 

The law brought only fair returns, and 
Charles Dawes had set 
his heart upon a career 
of much greater activity. 
Going to Wisconsin, 
where his father, Gen. 
Rufus Dawes, had helped 

, to organize the Iron 
; Brigade, which he com- 
manded in the Civil War, 
he began constructing 
public-utility plants. Mr. 
Dawes had begun to 
profit, for he was produc- 
ing something that the 
people wanted—artificial 
gas and electrical power. 
It was only a step for 
him then to Chicago, 
where his constructive 
genius had wide range 
and a still wider reflec- 
tion in the establishment 
of utility plants in nu- 
merous cities. Politics, 
notably a part in the 
campaign that elected 
William McKinley to the 
Presidency, and banking came next. Then 
he was Comptroller of the Currency. Follow- 
ing a long period of hard work came the 
Great War, and Mr. Dawes, harking back 
to his civil-engineering days,—a!though past 
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Mary Frances Dawes, one of the 
two sisters, is now Mrs. Arthur G. 
Beach. She lives in the famtly 
home in Marietta, which you 
will see on the page that follows 





the age for an active United States Army 
commission,—cut through War Department 
formulae and delays to an appointment as 
major in a regiment of railway engineers. It 
was from that post in France that General 
Pershing, then in command of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, drafted him to take 
charge of purchases of supplies. 

How he cut red tape and reduced delays 
in France as vigorously as the American 
infantrymen on advance hacked barbed 
wire, and how he organized the first bureau 
of the budget under President Harding,— 
cutting red tape there until his figurative 
shears were hot,—are stories with which 
the nation is familiar. 

Even better known is his inaugural speech 
of March 4, 1925, when he stood in the 
Senate chamber and told the startled Sena- 
tors that they should amend their 119-year- 
old rules. Vice-Presidents had never before 
lectured the Senators. Wherefore they were 
startled. They were still more surprised 
when he toured the United States last sum- 
mer, speaking for support by the people of 
the reforms he seeks. ’ 

If you had the good fortune to hear him, 
you know more than I could tell you here 
about the dynamic energy with which he 
moves and talks. 

In his inaugural address, and in his sum- 
mer campaign, he was again taking the direct 
method of going after what he wanted. He 
was talking to me of Senate-rules reform when 
a memory of The Youth’s Companion, the 
steam engine and its whistle and moral came 
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into his mind. ‘“‘Please extend my greetings 
to The Youth’s Companion on its one hun- 
dredth birthday anniversary,” he said. ‘One 
of the most pleasant recollections of my 
childhood is The Companion.” 

'The Vice-President swung his chair away 
from the business-laden desk, looked: out 
upon the sunshiny park 
that provides a setting 
for the Capitol. He was 
silent for a long minute, 
then he chuckled out one 
of his deéep-throated, 
amused laughs. 

“The first reading of 
The Companion every 
week was a source of 
mild contention between 
all of us children.” 

Again he paused and 
smiled. His three broth- 
ers—Rufus C. and Henry 
M. of Chicago, and 
Beman G., of Columbus, 
Ohio—have been as 
active since boyhood as 
he has. They are all 
prominent in finance, 
commerce, industry to- 
day, as you will see when 
you read the brief de- 
scriptions of their ca- 
reers under the boyhood 
photographs that are on 
these pages. His chuckle 
clearly enough indicated 
the competition those 
brothers must have 
given him when they 
were boys, for not many 
years separate the ages of the four Dawes 
brothers. 

“We were not only diligent and interested 


Betsy Gates Dawes, the other. sister, whose 
childhood picture appears above, is now Mrs. 


Harry B. Hoyt 


At the right is Rufus Cutler Dawes, the second 
brother, now president and director of many gas 
and electric-light companies 


LL summer you are happy and idle. 

You fish and tramp and row. 

Summer days are full of frolic and 

of the smell of hay and pine 

needles and seaweed. But you do 

not leave all the fun in the world behind you 
at the school gate. 

There is no end of jolly things to do in the 
school yard. There are football, baseball, 
basketball and many other games I never 
heard of that you know all about. True, 
there are many tiresome, dull lessons. But 
there are merry hours in which you can play 
as if all the world were a merry-go-round and 
you the master of it. Play with all your 
hearts. Let street and playground ring with 
your shouts and laughter. Play fairly and 
squarely. Take no mean advantage of your 
schoolmates. Play like true sportsmen. 
Wear your victories modestly and your 
defeats with a smile. 

Study too with all your heart, just as you 
have been playing. Put fresh thought and 
spirit into your arithmetic, girls; for, dull as 
these sums seem, they discipline your minds, 
and a disciplined mind is an ornament unto 
the head of a girl. Ply your history, boys, 
with diligence and understanding. Of course 
you all mean to be good citizens when you 
grow up, and some of you will be governors 
and senators, and perhaps presidents too— 
who knows? The higher your ambition is 
the more needful is it to lay strong and sure 
the foundation of knowledge and right habits. 

Think of your books as wise friends. Read 
them lovingly, think over what you have 
read, and try to get out the meaning for 
yourselves. They are like the ugly-wrinkled 
fairy godmothers; they are sweet inside; and 
they will lead you to a Wonderland grander 
than any you find in the Arabian Nights. You 
will not meet the forty robbers or be snatched 
up by a huge bird to its aerie or find For- 
tunatus’s wishing-cap or Aladdin’s lamp. 
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Helen 


But you will meet the great and the wise of 
all times and all countries—the giants who 
have wrought to make the world we live in 
beautiful and bright, the giants whose-work 
has not been to kill and destroy, but to make 
their fellowmen good and happy. Do not, 
then, fret and grumble about your tasks. 
Face them cheerfully. If we are to gather the 
precious fruits of knowledge, we must study 
and “grind” and plod. - 

Nobody likes to write a composition every 
day. Nobody likes everything he has to do. 
But out of the monotonous routine of doing 
thingsover and over again come patience and 
the power to stick to a hard task that makes 
successful business men and good women. 
It is hard, when we are young, to hear our 
mother or father or big sister harping on the 
same old string all the time. ‘‘You must be 
prompt, Johnny.” “Sadie, why didn’t you 
mend that rent in your dress? Remember, a 
stitch in time saves nine.” ‘Stick to your 
books, Sammy, or you'll be the dunce of the 
school.’’ But it is good for us to learn these 
things while we are children, and we must 
learn them. So learn to work, boys and girls; 
for it is the one essential thing that cannot 
be spared. 

When you pitch a ball, you wish with all 
your heart that it may be the best throw you 
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readers of The Companion,” the Vice-Presi- 
dent took up his story, “‘but we were active 
canvassers for subscriptions to it as well, due 
to the premiums which it offered for new 
subscriptions. I shall never forget the thrill 
of anticipation with which I lighted the al- 
cohol lamp under the little copper boiler 
of a miniature steam 
engine awarded me for 





getting a certain num- 
ber of new readers. 
“The little engine ran 
itself all right, but, to 
my great disappoint- 
ment, it would not run 
anything else. As I re- 
member, it had a small 
whistle, but, like Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s steam- 
boat, when steam for 
the whistle was turned 
on the balance of the 
machinery stopped.” 
Here Mr. Dawes 
laughed again at his 
memory picture before 
he turned back to his 
desk and his business. 
“That little engine,” 
he concluded with a 
widesmile, “emphasized 
agreat truth:oneshould | 
not sacrifice all his 
energy and thought in 
producing sound, but 
should keep the major 
portion for real work,”’ 





Editor’s Note—The 

“Big Giant” steam en- 

gine is now undergoing laboratory tests to 

determine the amount of useful energy lost 
when the whistle blows. 


At the top is shown the family home, 508 Fourth 
‘Street, Marietta, Ohio, to which The Youth's 
Companion went in the old days—and to which 
it is still going 

The third brother, Beman Gates Dawes, whose 
boyhood picture is above, is also a company 
president, and served as Representative from Ohio 

in the 59th and 60th Congresses 


Keller : 


ever made. In the same spirit try to make 
your last exercise the best you ever wrote. 
The greatest achievement in the world is 
doing one’s best. Do not imagine that grown- 
up people escape tiresome toil. Your mother, 
your teacher, the blacksmith round the 
corner and the President in Washington 
have to trudge through many weary tasks 
that they do not like. Plod on. Think brave- 
ly. Try to think out your own answers to 

uestions. Do not let other people do all your 
thinking for you. Do not study merely for 
high marks. Study that you may know 
something well and use it for the benefit of 
somebody else. Do not take your school- 
room worries home with you, but bring a 
bright face to greet your tired mother. 

Be kind to your schoolmates. Do not 
laugh at the timid ones, or tease those who 
have some physical peculiarity. Be honest 
and generous, find out what is good in your 
comrades and shut your eyes as much as 
possible to their faults. Try to control your 
temper, and remember that a kind word is 
mightier than a blow. It is better to help 
another boy win a prize than to win one at 
his expense. 

Treat your teachers fairly too. Do not 
imagine that the task of teaching you is all 
pleasant, and you only have the drudgery. 


If you will think about it a little, you will see 
that it is pleasanter to be just one pupil in a 
class than to have the care of forty restless 
boys and girls. Perhaps your teacher has 
some oddities of which she is not aware. 

Possibly she makes mistakes. But remember 
how many mistakes you make every day; 
they will give you plenty to think about and 
criticise. Your teachers are doing their level 
best to make good men and women of you, 
and it is only fair that you should give them 
your respect and obedience. 

’ Do not study so hard that you will over- 
tax your strength. You must keep well. 
Health is more precious than diplomas and 
medals. Be careful of your eyes. Do not read 
in dim light or on the cars. Be sure that the 
light is good, and the print clear. It is so easy 
to injure your eyes and so difficult to heal 
them. I know this is good advice, even if you 
do not find it easy to follow. 

So, dear children, you are to study and 
play with all your hearts, to be loving to 
your schoolmates and gentle and respectful 
to your teachers and parents. And besides, 
you are to keep well and learn to be tidy, 
sweet, bright, that the old world may be 
renewed and bloom like a garden. I hope [ 
have not bored you with this long lesson of 
“dont’s’’ and “musts.”’ Perhaps you are 
saying to yourselves, ‘Oh, what a tiresome 
old preacher she is!’’ I have thought the 
same myself when some good, prosy friend 
has told me, with painful minuteness, how to 
be good and happy. But mark you, children, 
when you are older, you will find out that all 
these tiresome lessons you are now made to 
learn are a preparation for the struggle ot 
life that you must face by and by. You are 
not here to play all the time. There is work 
waiting for you when your school days are 
over—burdens to lift and battles to fight tor 
the right, and you must be alert and ready 
when God calls you to labor in his vineyard. 
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Yellow and Other Colors 


By JONATHAN BROOKS 


“6 ELLOW, I said,’”’ jeered Billy 
Armstrong, former captain of 
the Lockerbie Hall basketball 
team. He stood with two cronies 
on the sidewalk leading to 

Colonel Wagner’s home and the Hall office. 

He spoke to Jimmie Byers, who approached 

with his chum, Les Moore. ; 

“T heard you,” Jimmie replied, ‘the 
first time.”’ : 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
Billy demanded. : 

“Nothing,” said Jimmie, simply. -Les 
Moore, somewhat taller and stockier than 
Jimmie, wheeled and stood at his shoulder. 
“TI don’t believe it. Neither does Les, here. 
I should worry what you think.” And he 
turned about to start up the steps. 

“Yellow, when you ducked playing ce iter 
against me, and let Moore play me,’’ called 
Armstrong. “‘And yellower still, for letting 
me call you on it.” 

If he hoped to taunt Jimmie Byers into 
a fist fight, he was disappointed. Jimmie and 
Les crossed the porch and knocked at the 
door without paying any further attention. 
And then, when Billy and his friends saw the 
gray-haired Colonel Wagner open the door 
for Jimmie and Les, the three likewise went 
up the steps and were admitted to the house. 

Lieutenant Coleman, basketball coach, 
joined them, closely followed by others of the 
basketball squad. Colonel Wagner led them 
into his study and, seating himself behind 
his desk, motioned them to sit down. The 
Lieutenant sat in the center of the room, 
facing the Colonel. At his right, four of the 
boys grouped around Jimmie Byers. At 
his left, the other four surrounded Billy 
Armstrong. 


“Boys, here we are again,” said Colonel 
Wagner, looking about him. ‘‘We met when 
Captain Armstrong and his first team re- 
fused to.play for Lieutenant Coleman, after 
being disciplined for failure to train. The 
second team volunteered to play Hillgate, 
and won the game, without the coach. Is 
that correct?” 

The boys ducked their heads; but Lieu- 
tenant Coleman said, ‘Yes, sir.’”’ 

“Then, we agreed to let the old first team 
and the second team play a game to decide 
who should play the final game for Locker- 
bie, against Norwood School, for the 
Intermountain championship,” resumed the 
Colonel. ‘“‘After that game, Lieutenant 
Coleman was to choose the team. Has the 
game been_played, Lieutenant?” 

“We had the game this afternoon, sir,’’ 
said Lieutenant Coleman. ‘‘The old second 
team, Byers’s team, won from Armstrong’s 
old first team, by 21 to 19.” 

“Then you want the Byers team to play,” 
began the Colonel. 

“No, sir, if you please,’ interrupted 
Lieutenant Coleman. “Nor do I think the 
Armstrong five should play. In my opinion 
the best thing for Lockerbie is to mix the 
two teams, provided every man on the squad 
will train and practice. I want every man 
of the ten who played this afternoon, to 
stay out for practice.” 

“If they promise, you name the team?” 
queried Colonel Wagner. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Boys, you have heard the Lieutenant’s 


plan,’”’ said Colonel Wagner. “You will re- 
member that I have refused to punish mutiny 
in the basketball squad. I have let you work 
out your own problems. Now then, I am 
going to ask if you accept the coach’s sug- 
gestion. Does it suit you, Byers?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ returned Jimmie, promptly. 

“And you, Armstrong?” 

Billy Armstrong ducked his head and 
muttered something about choosing the 
team right away. 

“Does it suit you?” snapped the Colonel. 

“Uh, yes, sir,” Armstrong said. 

“Very well,”’ said Colonel Wagner. ‘‘Now 
then, I am going to ask Lieutenant Coleman 
to name the team he thinks will be able to 
represent Lockerbie against Norwood. But 
I wish ‘to say one word more—this is the 
end of student strikes against coaching 
authority. I have let you work out this 
problem, in your own way, and I congratu- 
late you on the solution. But hereafter any 
player refusing to accept orders from the 
coach will be suspended from all future 
athletic competition at Lockerbie.” 

Colonel Wagner swept the room with 
a stern gaze, letting his eyes rest perhaps 
a little longer on Billy Armstrong and his 
cohorts than elsewhere. Billy and_ his 
friends shifted uneasily. When the Colonel 
looked away from them, Billy glanced 
furtively at Jimmie Byers, with menace 
in his expression. Clearly, he seemed to 
hold Jimmie responsible for his own fall 
from grace. Jimmie, who had _ followed 
the Colonel’s gaze at Billy’s group, gave 


no sign that he recognized ill will in Billy’s 
glance. 

“Lieutenant, you might 
plans,” suggested the Colonel. 

Instantly the attention of all the boys 
in the two groups focussed on Lieutenant 
Coleman. However strongly they felt over 
the rift in the squad, all of them were keen 
to make the team for the Norwood game. 
The trial game had been close, and some of 
the old firsts had played exceptionally well. 

“Tt is a problem, sir,’’ said Coleman, ris- 
ing. “I have to consider individual play, 
team play, and the style of play needed 
to beat Norwood. Picking individuals, I 
should have to use some of the old first 
team. From the standpoint of team play, 
I should have to use all the old scrubs. But 
thinking of Norwood, I should mix the two 
teams.” 

Billy Armstrong, who had _ played a 
strong game in the afternoon, shot a look 
of anticipated triumph at Byers. 

“The best team for Lockerbie to use 
against Norwood,” the Lieutenant re- 
sumed, “consists of Byers and Thurston, 
of the old scrubs, forwards; Russ Collins, 
of the old first team, back guard, and John 
Waite at floor guard; with Les Moore, 
jumping center and then changing positions 
with Waite. This team would play the 
same five-man defense and four-man attack 
that the scrubs used against Hillgate to 
win. 

“Very well,” said Colonel Wagner. 
“There is your programme, boys. Let’s all 
work hard and do the best we can for 
Lockerbie. Is there anything else.” 

“It might be in order to elect a captain, 
sir,” said Lieutenant Coleman. 
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“But, Colonel Wagner,” protested Jim- 
mie, rising, “Billy Armstrong was elected 
captain for this season.” * 

“But he left the team,” the Colonel re- 
plied, pleased with Jimmie’s generous 
attitude. “‘However, that is for you boys 
to decide. What do you wish to do?”’ 

“If you please, sir,”’ a thin voice piped up, 
“IT should like to nominate Jimmie Byers 
for captain for this game.” It was Tommy 
Wilson, a thin little chap who played 
valiantly with the scrubs against Hillgate. 

“Any other nominations?” asked the 
Colonel. He was thinking how a crisis brings 
out character, and musing on the generosity 
of Jimmie Byers and the loyalty of Tommy 
Wilson to Byers. ‘“‘No other nominations? 
Those in favor of Wilson’s nomination of 
Byers, please stand.” 

Les Moore, John Waite, Wilson, Collins 
and Thurston rose. Jimmie, of course, 
refused to vote ‘for himself. Armstrong 
and his three cronies likewise remained 
seated, 

“Those opposed, please rise,” commanded 
the Colonel. But none of the boys stood up. 
“Then Byers is elected captain for this 
game,” he announced. 

Billy Armstrong and his three chums left 
the house first. When Jimmie and Les 
Moore, inseparable pals, left the porch and 
started down the walk, they came upon Billy 
and Russ Collins, with others standing 
about. Billy was upbraiding Collins for what 

-he called desertion, and trying to start 
a quarrel. Collins refused to wrangle, but 
said he thought it his job to stick by the 
basketball team. 

“If coach wants me to play, I’ll be in 
there doing my best, from now on,” ‘said 
Russ. “I’m through with trying to run the 
coach’s job for him.” 

“Except helpin’ him name the guy he 
wants for captain,’’ sneered Armstrong. 

“Looked to me like five of us wanted 
Byers,” Collins replied. ‘‘And I think he’s 
the best man. Fighting little fool—” 

“Fight? Rats,” exclaimed Armstrong. 
“Yellow, all through, I tell yuh.” 

As he said this, Jimmie and Les Moore 
came within earshot. Jimmie was for 
passing the group, but Les halted abruptly. 

“Listen, Armstrong,” said Les, sharply. 
“That will be about enough of that ‘yellow’ 
stuff—understand?”’ 

“Not only yellow, but he’s got a rotten 
grudge against me,” rejoined Billy Arm- 
strong, stubbornly. ‘‘Afraid to play me, this 
afternoon, so he moves you to center. 
And that beats me out of a job, and saves 
his for him, at forward.” 

“Reason I did that, Billy,” protested 
Jimmie, mildly, ‘was to find the best center 
to use against Norwood.” 

“Yaaaaah, bunk,” Billy exclaimed. 
“Yellow, all through. Owww, let go my 
shoulder. Where'd you get in on this?” 

Les Moore had gripped him by the shoul- 
der with one hand and was holding up a 
threatening fist. 

“I get in right here, with both feet, and 
both fists,”’ said Les. 

“Come on, Les,’”’ urged Jimmie. “I don’t 
mind what he says, and you needn’t.” 

“But he can’t jump you, and get away 
with it when I’m around,” protested the 
valiant Les. 

“He hasn’t jumped me yet,” Jimmie 
laughed. ‘‘He’s only talking. If he jumps 
on me, I'll look after myself.” 

“Yeah,” growled Billy, derisively, since 
Jimmie had pulled Les away from him. 

There followed three grilling practice 
sessions, with bitter and hard-fought 
scrimmages between Jimmie’s newly or- 
ganized varsity five, and Billy Armstrong's 
team of seconds, Each day the struggle was 
longer, until, at the end of the third, both 
teams were worn out and on the ragged 
edge of nervous exhaustion. Jimmie’s crew, 
all of them training faithfully, held up far 
better than the easy-going Armstrong five, 
only one of whose number, little Wilson, 
kept up the fight without relaxing. 

Billy Armstrong, driven by vanity to play 
harder than his poorly trained condition 
would warrant, became each day more 
irritable. He nagged Jimmie, on and off the 
floor, whenever he could without attracting 
the attention of Lieutenant Coleman. 
Time after time he flung the ugly word 
“yellow” at Jimmie, but young Byers 
merely smiled, and ignored the epithet. 

The last day's practice was an easy drill 
on basket-shooting and signals for the 
four-man attack and five-man defense 
system, polished up by Lieutenant Coleman 
from the description undertaken by Jimmie 
for the Hillgate struggle. The boys worked 
the floor tirelessly, played short passes only, 
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and absolutely refused to look at the basket 
for a long shot. 

All Lockerbie was athrill over the Nor- 
wood game, because victory meant the 
Intermountain championship. No Lockerbie 
team in five years had won the honor. 
Norwood stood at the head of the six schools 
comprising the League, with Lockerbie and 
Hillgate tied for second place. By winning, 
Lockerbie could take the lead and relegate 
Norwood to the same tie with Hillgate. 

But every Lockerbie’ boy expected a 
tremendous battle, because’ Lockerbie lost 
to Norwood in an overtime game by two 
points earlier in the season. 

Led by the wiry, tireless Jimmie, Locker- 
bie shot into a runaway lead at the start of 
the struggle. Norwood, a team of bigger, 
stronger boys, stood amazed at the un- 
dreamed-of style of attack offered by Jimmie, 
Les Moore, Thurston and John Waite. 
These four, once one of them obtained the 
ball, charged down the floor as if harnessed 
together, flipping the ball back and forth 
among themselves until close under the 
basket. Whereupon one of them shot. If he 
missed, another pounced on the ball as it 
came down and tossed it up again. The 
Norwood back guard charged blindly first at 
one and then at another. He called the floor 
guard back to his aid,.-but the floor guard 
was just as completely bewildered. 

Before the first half was two-thirds gone, 
the score stood 13 to 4, for Lockerbie. The 
crowd, packed in like scraps of leather in a 
nickel baseball, exulted. Here came the 
title! But then disaster befell. Les Moore, in 
a scrimmage after the tipoff at center, 
tripped over his opponent’s foot and fell 
crashing to the floor on his right shoulder. 

“All right, Billy, let’s go,” said Jimmie 
Byers, when Coach Coleman sent in Arm- 
strong to substitute for the stalwart Les. 
“Up and down the floor, short passes, short 
shots.” 

No change was apparent in Lockerbie’s 
game for a few plays, and then Billy, anxious 
for a chance to redeem himself and disdainful 
of the new style of basketball, emerged from 
an encounter with the Norwood floor guard 
in possession of the ball. He dribbled a step, 
straightened up outside the foul line, and 
shot for the basket. And made it! The crowd 
applauded, and the score stood 15 to 4, for 
Lockerbie. . 

“Good shot, Billy,’’ exclaimed Jimmie, as 
Billy trotted to the center for another tip- 


“You play your game, and I'll play mine,” 
retorted Armstrong. 

“They don’t work together,” said Jimmie. 
“The next time you break up our attack 
with a long shot, out you go. 

“Try and put me out,” jibed Billy, looking 


away. 

The whistle blew, Jimmie, worried over 
the new turn in affairs, hardly knew what to 
do. He realized that, if he benched Billy, 
Armstrong’s friends would accuse him of 
jealousy. On the other hand, if Billy stayed 
in, he could easily demoralize Lockerbie’s 
game and lose the contest to Norwood. 
Pondering his problem, Jimmie ran about 
the floor as if in a daze. Thurston and John 
Waite sought to team with Armstrong, but 
Billy ignored them, trying to play the game 
single-handed. Presently he recovered a 
fumble pass from Norwood and setting him- 
self, shot for the goal from near the center 
of the floor. 

Instantly, Jimmie decided on action. 
Instead of sending Billy out of the game, he 
ey it up to Armstrong. Calling for time out, 

e walked up to Billy with blazing eyes. 

“Will you get out, or shall 1 he de- 
manded. 

“You know which one of us I think is 
yellow,” retorted Armstrong, boldly. “Go 
ahead and quit.” 

“All right,”’ snapped Jimmie. “I'll bench 
myself, Waite and Thurston. You can have 
your old team, and your old style of play. 
We give you a 15 to 8 lead.” ; 

Jimmie, his head up, called Waite and 
Thurston after him and, walking up to 
Lieutenant Coleman, on the bench, asked 
him to send in White, Wilcox and Hubbard, 
Armstrong’s three cronies. The coach, ap- 
praising the situation quickly, did so. 

“Saving his team,” said the rooters, 
misunderstanding. 

“Now you've played hob,” growled Les 
Moore, on the sidelines. ‘‘What’d you do 
that for?” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Lieutenant Coleman, 
willing to gamble that Jimmie had the right 
answer for mutiny. ‘‘We’ll work it out.” 

But the words were hardly out of his 
mouth when the game seemed to collapse. 
Billy Armstrong and his old team, except 
Russ Collins, seemed stupefied by the sud- 
den change in affairs, with the result that in 
the four minutes left to play, Norwood 
scored three times from the field. When the 
pistol shot ended the period, the score stood 
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off “Thurston and Waite were right under 
the goal. Why not pass?”’ 

Armstrong did not reply, but gave his 
attention to the ball. Up it went, Billy 
batted it down the floor. In another minute, 
visions of stardom before his eyes, Arm- 
strong again snatched the ball out of a 
mix-up and once more essayed a long shot. 
This time he missed, and there was no 
Lockerbie man near the basket to recover 
the ball. Norwood worked down the floor, 
and scored. 15 to 6. 

“Short passes, short shots, Billy,’”’ Jimmie 
again urged Armstrong. 

Then a third time Armstrong disregarded 
orders, with the same result. Norwood, from 
an out-of-bounds formation, took the ball 
down the floor and shot over Russ Collins’s 
head for another basket. Score, 15 to 8. 

“Time out,’ called Jimmie, as the ball 
came down through the loop. A determined 
expression on his face, he called his Locker- 
bie boys around him. “Fellows, we’re playing 
short passes, and short shots. Billy, don’t 
mix ’em up. Cut the long shots.” 


jor 


Lockerbie 15, Norwood 14. And Lockerbie 
rooters sat stunned. A runaway victory had 
been turned into threatened defeat, and 
Norwood, regaining confidence, was coming 
strong. 

“Make ’em start the second half, and tell 
‘em they’ve got to hold that lead,” whis- 
pered Jimmie to Lieutenant Coleman. 
During intermission, the coach spoke sharply 
to Armstrong and his mates and urged them 
to a harder fight. 

When the game was resumed, Lockerbie 
rooters gave the team a cheer and hoped 
for a spurt. Armstrong and his chums, 
frantic to make good, started with a burst of 
speed and scored early, Billy himself 
shooting a long basket. But other long shots 
failed to connect, and Norwood allied. 
Studying the old Lockerbie game as played 
by Armstrong’s five, Norwood surged for- 
ward relentlessly, breaking up pass after 
pass, and taking shots for the goal more and 
more frequently. In a few minutes the score 
stood 18 to 17 in Norwood’s favor, Lockerbie 
trailing for the first time. 
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Raging, Billy Armstrong blindly fouled a 
Norwood forward, holding and tripping at 
the same time. Norwood made good one of 
the two free throws. 

“Let us go in, coach, please,” begged 
pas Byers, desperate. He had intended to 
et Billy’s crew take their medicine. ‘‘Give 
me Waite and Thurston and Wilson, and let 
Collins stay in.” . 

“Out you go,” ordered Lieutenant Cole- 
man. Jimmie yelled for time out and led 
his old scrubs out on the floor. 

“Everybody out but Collins,” said Jim- 
mie to the dejected Armstrong. ‘‘We're going 
to play short passes, short shots. Everybody 
all over the floor.” 

That last sentence describes the most 
beautiful rally ever staged on the Lockerbie 
floor. Jimmie, John Waite, Thurston and 
Tommy Wilson literally swarmed all over 
the playing space, hiving where the ball was, 
taking it in their midst, flying goalward 
with it, time after time. Shots were missed, 

sses were dropped, but always the little 
ellows, outmatched for height and weight, 
were fighting the ball. Presently they scored, 
fone aite flipping in a basket under the 

rds. Tied. But Norwood fought back 
and connected for a long shot, resuming a 
two-point lead. 

Losing the tipoff to the tall Norwood 
center, who towered high over Jimmie’s 
figure, Lockerbie fought for the leather as 
tropical boys scramble for coins in the water. 
More often than not, they got their hands on 
the ball. When they did, the ball traveled 

oalward. Came a Lockerbie basket, and 

ockerbie tied. Another, and then a Nor- 
wood rally for a score. But the harder Nor- 
wood rallied, the more grimly, the more 
frenziedly Lockerbie attacked until, three 
minutes before the final gun, Norwood 
cracked under the strain. Three baskets in a 
row, two by little Jimmie Byers himself, 
running hither and thither over the floor like 
a water spider over a pool, put the game on 
ice. Score, Lockerbie 27, Norwood 23. 

Jimmie and his team ran off the floor to 
escape the rush of rooters celebrating the 
victory. Safe in the dressing-room, the 
players rejoiced at the hard-won battle. 
Jimmie laughed and sang with the rest, until 
he noticed Billy Armstrong's sullen attitude. 

“Yellow, and a grandstander, to boot,”’ 
snarled Billy, as Jimmie looked at him. 
Lieutenant Coleman, busy with the task of 
binding Les Moore’s shoulder, was in the 
next room. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” laughed 
Jimmie. ‘Forget it, Billy, and let’s be 
friends. I’ve nothing against you.” 

“But I’ve got those two things against 
YOU,” growled Billy Armstrong. ‘“‘And you 
haven’t got the nerve, or you’d fight me.”’ 

“Who says I won’t fight you?”’ demanded 
oped Byers, sharply. ‘‘Basketball’s over. 

ll fight you, on either of two conditions.” 

Jimmie had approached Billy, and Arm- 
strong rose from the chair on which he had 
been sitting to untie his shoe laces. The boys 
gathered around them. 

“T’ll beat your head off on any conditions 
you like,” said Billy. 

“All right. Either you get into as good 
condition as I am in, or I'll try to get myself 
into as poor condition as you are in,” Jimmie 
replied, flushing. ‘That will make it even. 
You weren’t in shape to fight for Lockerbie, 
and you're not in shape to fight for yourself.” 

“[’m in g enough shape,—why,—' 
and Billy Armstrong suddenly launched a 
wild swing at Jimmie’s nose. But John Waite 
and Tommy Wilson pounced upon him. 

“‘What’s the row, boys?” demanded Lieu- 
tenant Coleman, from the doorway. 

The basketball squad, horrified at being 
on in a brawl, heard him with dismay, 
Lockerbie discipline punished fighting. 
Armstrong ducked his head. 

‘Armstrong and I are going to fight, sir,” 
said Jimmie. ‘‘He says I’m yellow, and wants 
to prove it. Soon as he’s in shape to fight—” 

“Ten days from now, in the gym, with 
boxing gloves,” announced Lieutenant 
Coleman, crisply. The boys stared in sur- 
prise. Such procedure was new to them, and 
to Lockerbie. They did not know how keenly 
the Lieutenant understood the situation. 
“But, Armstrong, colors are funny. What 
looks yellow to you may seem a brave red 
to another, or a true blue to somebody else. 
Colors depend on the glasses through which 
you see them. Come on, boys,” he broke ofl, 
briskly. “Out of your togs, and into the 
showers.” 


’ 


Editor's Note—The boxing match between big 
Billy Armstrong and little Jimmie Byers will 
be the subject of Mr. Brooks's next story, in an 
early issue. 
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ventures of William Tucker 


By GEORGE HALSEY GILLHAM 
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We managed to climb up on the barge, pulling Hicks with us 


DRAWINGS BY RODNEY THOMSON 








VII. River Episodes 


BOUT dusk one evening, a couple of 
days after leaving Mr. Drury’s, 
we were skimming along in the 
main current, not a hundred feet 
from the Mississippi bank, with 

our flags flying. John and Charley and I were 

all on the roof garden. Charley and I were 

writing letters, and John was playing his 

French harp. On the lower deck Abe Polk 

was picking a guitar and singing a mournful 

song with repetitions, which ran something 

like this: 

“Many men been murdered by de railroad— 
by de railroad— 

Many man been murdered by de railroad—at 
his own front do’.” 


Mr. Drury had given us a goat. Now she 
was bleating, and Hicks was cooking supper. 
Suddenly we saw a lady with two girls and 
a couple of small boys standing on the bank. 
They looked at us and laughed. 

“‘Isn’t that a swell shanty boat?” said one 
of the little boys. 

The lady suddenly flourished her parasol 
at us and called out: 

“Did you see anything of a steamboat up 
the river? We want to go down the river, and 
we have been waiting so-o-o long.” 

“No, ma’am,” I called back, ‘‘ we have not 
seen a boat all day.” 

Charley's quick mind took a couple of 
turns, and he said to me: “‘Let’s land and 
give them a ride.” 

“All right,”” I said, “jump down on deck 
and help put in shore. Say, Abe, step lively 
a, on the sweep. We are going to 

and, 

As we were so close to the shore we quickly 
put over to the bank. John jumped out with 
a line and took a turn round a sapling. I 
stepped ashore and walked back to the wait- 
ing travelers. I introduced myself and ex- 
plained that we were on a business trip on 


our boat, the Ocean Queen, and would be 


delighted to take the lady and party down 
the river as far as they cared to go. 

“We only wish to go twenty miles. But is 
the boat quite safe for so many of us?” 

“Oh, mama, come on—come on! That boat 
could carry an elephant, mama. We won’t 
ever get home, sitting here waiting for that 
old steamboat. What you afraid of, mama? 
It’s flat bottom. It can’t turn over.”’ These 
remarks, and some others of like tenor and 
effect, were launched by the two boys. 

“Does it leak?”’ asked the lady. 

“Not a drop,” I answered. ‘‘Come aboard 
and take a look at her.” 

Pulled along by the two small boys, and 
followed by the girls, the lady cautiously 
started down the bank. 

Charley was on the forward deck to help 
them aboard. 

“T am Mrs. Milton Mistletoe,” she said 
to Charley. ‘This is my daughter, Mildred, 
and this is Lucy, and my two sons, Thomas 
and William.” 

Charley introduced himself, and then in- 
troduced John. It did not take a detective to 
see that the Mistletoes were nice people. 
They were well dressed and had pleasing 
manners. They all went into the cabin. John 
cast off the line, and we were again adrift. 

We lighted the big swinging lamp; our 
guests were much pleased with our vessel. | 
mounted to the roof garden by the little 
ladder we had fixed on the cabin wall, and 
was soon followed by the two small boys and 
later by Charley and John and the two 
young ladies. 

Now that we had so many people aboard, 
I thought we should take every precaution. 
I saw that the green and red side lights and 
the masthead light were burning brightly, 
and told Abe to work out into the main 
current. When we were well in the middle of 
the river Hicks announced supper for all 
hands. 

It was a very merry party that gathered in 
the cabin. Our little table was not big enough 
for all, but that did not matter, for Mrs. 


Mistletoe quickly set the fashion of what she 
called a “‘lap supper.’’ I stood watch on the 
upper deck. 

After supper a big full moon began to rise 
and send a silvery path across the water. 
John and Charley came up under the awning 
with Miss Mildred and Miss Lucy. 

We had a real “‘lead line’ for measuring 
the depth of the water. It was a rope with a 
long narrow lead at one end. Pieces of red 
flannel were tied to the rope at intervals to 
designate the different measurements. I 
began to feel my importance. I was now 
playing the réle of captain, as Charley had 
played the réle of “owner” and John had 
played the part of the “‘doctor’’ in selling 
chill tonic. 

I paced across the deck and kept my eye 
on the government lights marking the 


-current. I well knew the water under our 


boat was a hundred feet deep, but just to 
add a little style to this marine party I 
walked up to John with an assumed, but 
very important and official, bearing and said 
in a low but positive tone: 

“Mr. Guheen, will you please have the 
man on watch cast the lead.” 

John well understood my make-believe 
authority, and at once entered into the 
game. 

He asked his lady companion to excuse 
him for this call of duty and sprang forward. 
Leaning over the roof garden rail, he called 
out in clear, distinct tones: 

“Look lively there below! Man on watch 
—cast the lead.” 

Hicks may have had his weak points, but 
he had served on the river in a good many 
jobs, and he knew how to cast the lead. In 
fact, he was an artist at this particular task. 
And what was still more pleasing to us, he 
understood the make-believe world of those 
who have not yet put one foot in the grave. 
He came forward with the lead, and as all 
the guests watched with intent interest he 
let the lead down gently, measuring the 
distance to the water. Then he pulled it up, 


gave the lead a whirl and threw it far ahead 
of us into the river and let it go down. 

“Quarter less twain,” he called a mo- 
ment later in a long-drawn-out, mournful 
and sing-song voice, which is accepted as the: 
proper thing on the Mississippi River for a 
man casting the lead. 

John standing forward on the hurricane 
deck, very erect and important, repeated the 
call to me. I was pacing the deck over the 
stern. 

I knew Hicks was an awful liar. That 
report of ‘quarter less twain” meant that 
they had found only ten and a half feet of 
water in mid-channel. But all three of us 
were trying to please the ladies; so I con- 
tinued to pace the deck, glanced at the 
government lights over my shoulder, and 
said nothing. 

“Mark t-w-a-i-n,’”’ came the next one, 
and was repeated by John in official tones, as 

fore. 

“Twelve feet,” thought I; “the water 
begins to deepen.” 

“Quarter twain’’—repeated, 
twain.” 

“Half twain’’—repeated, “Half twain.” 

“Quarter less three’’—repeated, ‘“Quar- 
ter less three.” 

“By the mark three’—repeated, “By 
the mark three.” 

“Quarter three’? — repeated, 
three.” 

Hicks’s lead was going down a gradually 
sloping bank according to his reports. 
“Quarter three” had put us in nineteen and 
one-half feet of water. 

“Half three” —repeated, ‘Half three.” 

“Quarter less four’’—repeated, ‘Quarter 
less four.” 

“By the mark four’’—repeated, “By the 
mark four.” 

“No bottom”—repeated, ‘‘No bottom.” 

I then indicated to them that they might 
desist sounding. All the ladies seemed to feel 
very much relieved since Hicks had reported 
“No bottom.” 


“Quarter 


“Quarter 
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As Hicks wound up his lead line after this 
performance, he confided to :the passengers 
nearest to him that on the Cumberland 
River it was customary to do the sounding 
with a corn stalk, and the calls were ‘‘one 
joint,’ ‘two joints,’ “three joints,” and 
“no bottom.” 

The moonlight was now very bright. All 
the young people were on the roof 
garden, singing popular songs, 
and now and then a hymn, ac- 
companied by the harp and 
guitar. John and Charley were ac- 
complished musicians with their 
instruments, and it was certainly 
delightful as the clear young 
voices and the music of harp and 
guitar floated out over the broad 
rushing waters. 

The evening passed quickly; 

Mrs. Mistletoe said she was glad 
she had come. It was nearly 
eleven o'clock when we sighted 
the lights of the little town at 
which our guests lived. 

We made a landing in fine 

style and tied up tight to the 
bank near the regular steamboat 
wharf. As our friends departed, 
Mrs. Mistletoe gave us her card 
and asked us to come and see 
them the next day, which we 
promised to do. John and Charley 
were already somewhat smitten 
by the charms of the two young 
Mississippi girls. 

But it happened; early the next 
morning when Hicks came out 
on deck, he sighted a shanty 
boat at some distance down the 
river and in telling us about it 
later said that .it looked like 
Hamon’s boat. We had already 
decided that we would subordi- 
nate all our plans to the task of 
bringing Hamon to justice, if the 
chance should present itself; so 
we determined to follow on now 
and try to keep his boat in view. 

We accordingly sent our excuses to Mrs. 
Mistletoe and as soon as we could got under 
way. 

No shanty boat was in sight down the 
river when we started, and to our disappoint- 
ment we saw nothing of the Hamons that day 
or the next. We made up our minds that 
they had pulled in somewhere out of sight 
and were probably traveling only at night. 

The days sped swiftly by, and we had al- 
most reached Island No. 98, not very far 
north of Vicksburg. One morning a little 
before daylight, Charley, John and I were 
asleep in the cabin and Abe was asleep on his 
pallet in the store. Hicks was on watch in the 
“gravy eye.’’ We were suddenly awakened 
by the deep voice of a big steamboat and 
cries and shouts. We all rushed on deck. 
There by the pale moonlight we could see 
bearing down upon us a great fleet of barges 
that were shoved up the river by a powerful 
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towboat. On our little forward deck, sprawled 
flat, was Hicks sound asleep. 

The fleet of great empty coal barges spread 
out on each side of us for hundreds of feet. 
We knew our fate was sealed. All four of us 
grabbed old Hicks, who was minus his 
wooden leg, and by superhuman efforts 
managed to climb on top of our cabin, pull- 


The young people were on the roof 
garden, singing popular songs 


ing him after us. The barges steadily came 
toward us, or rather we steadily floated down 
to them. Our boat had no power. It was only 
a shanty boat. We were helpless. Men on the 
barges ran about with lanterns yelling, and 
then—CRASH !—we came together. 

The rail of the coal barge we hit was sev- 
eral feet above the top of our cabin, but we 
managed to climb up on the barge, pulling 
Hicks with us. The terrible force of the river 
jammed down on our poor little boat. It was 
shoved by the current under the slanting bow 
of the big barge. With true courage and 
presence of mind Abe jumped back on the 
Queen and seized a line which was fast to one 
of our cleats. He leaped back on the barge, 
braced himself, and hung on to the line with 
grim determination. But for this brave act 
our boat might have gone under the barge to 
total destruction. 

As the shanty boat hung there under the 


bow of the barge, poor little Nanny Drury on 
the top of the now slanting deck of the roof 
garden stood on her hind legs and bleated a 
cry that pierced our hearts. I hung down 
from the barge, and, extending one bare foot, 
caught’ Nanny’s leather rope between my 
toes; it ran between my toes and I thought 
Nanny was lost, but suddenly I felt some- 
thing soft but firm against my 
foot. I knew it was the plush 
handle. I lifted my foot as high 
as I could, and Charley, leaning 
far over, managed to grasp it. 
He pulled, and Nanny swung 
clear of the deck. The leather 
collar was forced up over her 
face, and I thought she would 
fall in the. river, but no—the 
collar caught on her little horns, 
and Charley landed her in the 
big barge. 

The Ocean Queen was strong 
and watertight, but she could 
not stand the weight of the 
whole river. The water began to 
rush into the cabin, and we 
thought she was going to the 
bottom in spite of Abe. How- 
ever, a fearless towboat man took 
his life in his hands by jumping 
down to the deck of the Queen, 
to make fast a large hawser, 
which was quickly given a few 
turns round a great cleat on the 
barge by another deck hand. 
Now our boat could. not sink, 
but she had several feet of water 
in the cabin and was damaged 
by the collision. 

The towboat men came run- 
ning across the barges and soon 
collected round three nearly 


with one leg and a silent black 
giant, still standing there with 
the line in his hands. They car- 
ried us back to the towboat, 
asking us a hundred times why 
we had all gone to sleep, floating 
down the middle of the Mississippi River. 
The kind-hearted rivermen gave us the best 
clothes they could find. Charley and I 
waddled round in trousers that were made 
for some old mate who weighed about two 
hundred and fifty pounds, while John dis- 
ported his skinny legs in a little pair of knee 
trousers made for a boy about eight years 
old, and fitting him like the paper on the 
wall. Old Hicks had to jump about like a 
bird. Afterward the cook gave him an old 
broom, which he turned upside down and 
put under his arm and used as a crutch. 
We thought all our nice things were 
ruined; all the blankets and rugs, the pic- 
tures, John’s beautiful silk flag, Charley’s 
brother’s silk shirt and his father’s silk socks 
and his mother’s opera glasses, my guns, and 
the faithful little Ocean Queen, with her 
beautiful name in splendid white and blue 
and gold letters—all were being dragged 


naked boys, a nearly naked man- 
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along half submerged in the muddy Mis- 
sissippi. 

The captain of the towboat told us he 
would make a landing at daylight and put 
what was left of our shanty boat on the bank. 
This was accomplished after considerable 
difficulty, and the big towboat with its wide- 
spreading fleet of barges slowly pushed on 
up the river. 

There we stood on the Mississippi shore 
at the landing of a small village as the sun 
began to rise over the forest—half naked, 
shipwrecked, disconsolate. Hicks was still 
using the old broom. He never found his peg 
leg. It had floated off while the hull of the 
Ocean Queen was under water. 

As the day advanced a crowd of citizens 
gathered about our wrecked vessel and 
heard our story. Then they started in to help 
us. They could not have been more kind it 
we had been their own children instead of 
strangers. 

We were invited to breakfast at the house 
of the merchant who owned the principal 
store in the little town. We had country ham 
and fried. eggs and brown gravy—plenty ot 
it—and a great big dish of French-fried 
potatoes and hot tea and coffee and corn 
cakes and genuine Louisiana sugar-house 
molasses, the kind that leaves a thick de- 
posit of real sugar at the bottom. As we 
relaxed from our excitement, our appetites 
returned. We certainly did justice to that 
fine meal. We were a _ wild-looking lot— 
Hicks with no peg leg, —_ in the small-boy 
trousers and Abe in a linen duster. None of 
us had any shirts or shoes. 

The merchant’s wife gave us some under- 
clothing and old shirts and old shoes, and we 
began to feel much better. We went down to 
the wreck and were surprised to see the 
Queen high and dry on the bank. Our kind 
Mississippi friends had rigged tackle and 

ulled her out of the water and were then 
iling out the hull. 

We found everything except a few light 
articles that had floated away. Of course, all 
our goods were soaked, and the forward part 
of the roof garden was smashed, but the 
strong hull we found to be undamaged. We 
spread all the tents and clothing and nearly 
all our property out on the bank in the hot 
sunshine. They were nearly all dry by the 
time the sun went down. We found all of our 
money and soon began to be respectable 
again. A man who owned a sawmill near by 
took Hicks’s measure and made him a new 
peg leg. ; 

We spent about a week at this hospitable 
landing, and repaired the upper deck and 
put on some fresh paint where it was needed. 
None of these people would take a cent in 
pay for what they did for us. 

We were satisfied that by now Hamon had 
passed us and gone down the river. We were 
anxious to hurry on and catch up with him, 
for we boys had formed a firm resolve to 
follow him until we brought him to jus- 
tice. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


The Glory of Peggy Harrison 


By DAVID LORAINE and ARTHUR FLOYD HENDERSON 
X. A Dream Come True 


HANKSGIVING DAY dawned 


cold and gray, with occasional 

flurries of snow. Peggy rose with 

a feeling of elation and after 

breakfast sat down at the bureau 
to write in the diary that she had been 
keeping for almost a year. 

“Thanksgiving Day,” she wrote, “and 
I've so much to be thankful for! Mother and 
father are in better health, and happy once 
more. Can’t be with them, but shall write 
a long letter to mother this afternoon.” 
Then followed a few observations dealing 
principally with her work at the Mammoth; 
and the entry concluded: “I’m to have 
a caller this evening—Mr. Evan Crosby,— 
the first I ever had in my life! I wonder if 
there are any other girls of my age who have 
never had a caller!’’ 

At noon Peggy ate her Thanksgiving 
dinner alone at one of the downtown 
restaurants. The place was well filled, mostly 
with couples or with parties of four or larger; 
gay laughter and spirited conversation 


blended with the music of the orchestra 
in the middle of the room. Peggy sat at a 
table next to the wall, her face soft and 
radiant in the glow from the little yellow 
lamp in front of her. Not a few of the other 
diners looked with curiosity, some with 
pity, at the slender attractive girl who chose 
to dine alone on such a day. But Peggy was 
not lonesome; far from it. She enjoyed the 
special dinner that an alert waiter set before 
her, enjoyed the music and the sounds of 
gayety all about her, enjoyed the thought, 
so new and thrilling, that seemed to run 
constantly through her mind, as if it were 
a refrain to the music: “I’m to have a caller 
this evening.” 

In the afternoon, having written the 
letter to her mother, she went for a walk 
up Fifth Avenue; and she saw New York 
in one more of its many moods. Fine flakes 
of glistening snow were still falling, to be 
swept upward again by the wind, to lodge 
in queer places like the crevices of fireplugs 
or the corners of the big plate-glass show 
windows. The great wide avenue with its 
many clusters of electric lights seemed quite 


another street from the Fifth Avenue of 
working days. There were automobiles, to 
be sure; there were people afoot, but they 
walked leisurely, without the look of anxiety, 
of having to get to some place in a hurry, 
which marks the New Yorker on a working 
day. Everyone appeared gay, but Peggy 
could not help wondering if any of the 
hundreds of people on Fifth Avenue that 
afternoon were as happy as she. Somehow 
she doubted it. 

At eight o'clock that evening Evan 
Crosby, big and distinguished-looking, and 
dressed as if for the opera, entered the little 
reception room and sent up his card. Peggy 
was putting the final touches to her hair 
when the maid brought it to her. 

“Thank you,” said Peggy. ‘‘I’ll be down 
in a minute.”’ Then she stepped to the large 
mirror. . 

Never in her life had Peggy looked so 
appealingly girlish and charming as she 
looked on that Thanksgiving evening—the 
evening she was to greet her first caller. 
Her dress was of pale-blue chiffon, touched 
at the neck with silver. She wore silver 


slippers, and her hair, unornamented, was 
a mass of pale fluffy gold that gleamed in 
places as it caught the light and set off to 
perfection the fine lines of her face. No 
Parisian dressmaker, with years of experi- 
ence behind her, could have planned a more 
fitting costume, and yet Peggy, in choosing 
her dress, had had only her instinct and her 
observation of well-dressed girls to guide 
her. That she had chosen well was evident 
to her from the way Evan Crosby’s face lit 
up as she entered the room. 

“Good evening, Mr. Crosby,’’ she greeted 
him, with a smile that added to the color 
in her cheeks; and he extended his hand and 
replied in quite as matter-of-fact a manner, 
and offered her the long, beribboned box 
that he carried. ‘Meant to send them,” 
he said, “but I have been out of town all 
day. You don’t mind, do you, my old- 
fashioned way of bringing them to you?” 

Peggy opened the box and gave a little 
cry of joy. “Orchids! Oh, and such exquisite 
ones!” 

“Do you like them?” asked Evan Crosby, 
with a smile of boyish pleasure. 
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“I love them!” replied Peggy. ‘There, 
don’t they look handsome against my 
dress?” 

They sat down and talked quite as if it 
were the most natural thing in the world for 
the two of them to be together of an evening. 
Not once did they speak of the Mammoth; 
they talked of flowers, of dogs and horses 
and of rural life as depicted in the books by 
“David Grayson,” all of which Peggy had 
read. 

“T suppose if I could have my way,” 
observed Evan, after a moment of reflection, 
“I'd live in the country and be a farmer. 
After all, farming is the fundamental pro- 
fession. This country would be in a sorry 
way if all the farmers should go on strike. 
That reminds me, I’ve heard that Pember- 
ton’s Folly is going on the market next 
spring. They'll never sell it, though, unless 
it goes for a school or some other institu- 
tion.” 

“No, I’m afraid not,” agreed Peggy and 
sighed. ‘‘What a shame to use it for any- 
thing except what it was built for—or to 
tear it down.” 

Nine o’clock seemed to come and pass on 
wings; at half past, Evan Crosby rose to go. 

“I want you to go with me to see Faust 
next Friday night,” he said when he had 
put on his overcoat and was standing in the 
doorway, hat in hand. 

“I'd be delighted!” replied Peggy. 

That was the beginning of friendship 
between the two—friendship that grew 
and ripened during the winter months. 
After that first meeting Evan Crosby called 
regularly every Wednesday evening. 

At the store things moved fast. Most 
people, when they think of Chicago think 
of one outstanding department store— 
the store whose proprietor made the famous 
remark, “The customer is always right.” 
And when they think of Philadelphia, an- 
other great store flashes into their minds. But 
New York has never had one outstanding, 
dominating store. Now the Mammoth 
began to capture that coveted position. 
Alan Crosby became famous. In New York 
he was talked about as a possible fusion 
candidate for mayor—a business man’s 
candidate, a man who might break the hold 
of Tammany Hall. 

Mrs. Neal Goucher smiled on him. Her 
hard smile was a social passport; he dined 
at her house, and at other houses to which 
her friends invited him. Hard as she was, 
she saw something attractive and some- 
thing valuable in him. She wanted him in 
the City Hall. It was new for her to take an 
interest in city affairs, and this interest 
lessened the boredom of her artificial life. 
Night and day she schemed to bring it about; 
and Alan Crosby’s cool common sense was 
perpetually refreshing to her. 

“Aye,” he said one evening in Republican 
city headquarters, “I might win the election, 
if | were nominated. But I might not serve 
you well, as mayor. I have no experience in 
administration of public affairs—and manag- 
ing a city is not the same thing as managing 
a store. Business ability is not everything 
in a public servant; and I can think of no 
mayor of New York in my lifetime who has 
left office a happy man.” 

“I'd risk it,” said Mrs. Goucher. 

“Aye,” said the tall man, slowly. “Many 
have risked it, and which of them is the 
happier today?” 

But such discussions were not for Peggy’s 
ears. She remained close to her work, and 
her influence was felt all over the store. She 
was the articulate voice of the workers. 
They called themselves associates, now, 
and not employees. They formed a Twenty- 
Year Club of those whose service had been 
so long, and each year the club gained dozens 
of new members. Special privileges and 
longer vacations were given to its members. 
They were all friendly to Peggy, and their 
long experience was valuable to her in many 
ways. They said that her function in the 
store was ‘‘to boss the bosses.’’ This was not 
true, of course, but her word carried increas- 
ing weight. 

Only one thing really troubled her. A 
new look had come into Evan Crosby’s 
eyes. He came to see her at least one evening 
a week; she was invited to a dance at his 
father’s house, and there—with a sense of 
amusement she could not repress—she was 
formally introduced to Mrs. Goucher. 

“Seen you somewhere,” said that formi- 
dable lady. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Peggy. “You did 
me a great favor, long ago.” And she re- 
nunded Mrs. Goucher of the letter of 
troduction that had opened the doors of 
the Mammoth to her. Mrs. Goucher smiled. 
| knew I was doing Mr. Crosby a favor 
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“Why don't you give the castle to them?” suggested Evan with a happy laugh : | 
DRAWING BY DUDLEY G. SUMMERS 





when I sent you to him,’ she said. ‘‘You 
looked like a girl I used to know in Arizona.” 

She said no more and turned away. Peggy 
watched her straight, imperious back as she 
moved across the floor. The girl from 
Arizona had turned out to be the society 
leader of modern New York, and her leader- 
ship was but a poor return for her years of 
selfish activity. But she had yielded to a 
moment of generous interest in Peggy’s 
career—she had done Peggy a favor, and 
Alan Crosby, too. 

It was strange, Peggy thought, to re- 
member little Henry Birdmanner at that 
moment, but she did. Life was only an end- 
less chain of small services or disservices 
done by one person to another. Mrs. Goucher 
had helped her, and Henry Birdmanner had 
helped her. What had he said? The words 
came back to her: 

“You always have to give something in 
order to get something. I’m eighty years old, 
and that’s one of the things life has taught 
me. You don't get something for nothing; 
it’s not nature’s way.” 

In a flash Peggy realized that her success 
at the Mammoth had come because she 
had been genuinely eager to serve the 
people of the Mammoth. Her own ambitions 
had never been uppermost. The reforms she 
had helped to establish in the store were 
all for the good of its own people and its 
customers. Peggy grew very thoughtful. 
She saw that her salary, while it seemed 
to come from the cashier, came really from 
the customers themselves. The more she 
could do for them, the more they would 
do for her. 

The dance ended, and Peggy went home 
in the same thoughtful spirit. She found 
herself often sitting at her window in the 
evening, thinking, wondering. Her little 
diary was no help to her now. She could 
not put her thoughts on paper. Winter 
passed and spring came; and one moonlit 
evening in March Evan Crosby told her 
what was in his heart. He spoke softly, and 
with restraint. Peggy had half-dreaded this 
moment, but she knew the answer she would 
give. 

Having given it, she was silent for a long 
time. And then she said softly, ‘‘My fam- 
ily—” 

“T knew you would think of them!” cried 


the man. “Oh, Peggy, you are the most un- 
selfish girl in the world!” 

He paused, and when he spoke again it 
was in a more persuasive voice. ‘‘We must be 
practical,’’ he said. ‘Your father’s book on 
The Workers And The Bosses has made, in 
its own field, a really great success. He wrote 
it from his own experience, you see—there 
has never been a book of its kind on the 
labor problem. It is more than likely that the 
publishers will want another book from him. 
I know that your father and mother are 
very independent; they would surely accept 
nothing from me. But, Peggy, every genera-. 
tion has to look after itself to a certain 
extent. I admire your father and mother 
intensely. They are brave, ‘ wonderful 
people. They want to look after themselves, 
and your father’s amazing success seems 
to insure it. If there is anything I can do 
for them—” 

They talked together for a long time, 
and what they said is not to be chronicled 
here. But two weeks later the engagement 
was announced in the newspapers. It caused 
a sensation at the Mammoth, and Peggy 
was showered with congratulations and good 
wishes. Even Dora Gribble sought her out; 
Miss Gribble had mellowed a great deal 
during the past few months. 

When she had congratulated Peggy, she 
added, “I must say I never saw two people 
better suited to each other. And another 
thing, Miss Harrison; I want you to know 
that I’m much happier in my new work 
than I ever was before. I have friends now— 
and I hope I may count you among them.” 

“Miss Gribble,” said Peggy earnestly, 
“T’ve never felt unfriendly toward you and 
never shall!’ 

It was May. A limpid blue sky arched 
over the roofs and factory chimneys of 
Millyille and bent to meet the green hills 
that surround the little town. Peggy was 
seated on a grassy knoll that bordered the 
roadside. Half a mile at her right stood the 
first few scattered houses; farther away at 
her left rose King’s Hill with its majestic 
edifice, which had been sold three days be- 
fore. Peggy was watching the play of sun- 
light on the upper battlements. 

She sighed. ‘Well, somebody had to buy 
it,”’ she said to herself. 

She turned her head at the sound of a 


motor. Then her breath came. quickly. 
Over the shoulder of the hill a big yellow 
roadster was hurrying along straight toward 
her. She stood up and waved her hand. The 
man at the wheel spied the movement and 
waved in return. The car picked up speed, 
slowed for the turn at the bottom, picked 
up speed again and then, with screeching 
brakes, stopped in front of her. 

“Peggy!” cried Evan Crosby, jumping 
out. ‘Waiting for me?”’ 

““Yes,” she replied. “I wish you wouldn’t 
drive so fast.” 

He laughed. “Peggy,” he said, “I’ve 
bought something for you—something I 
think you’ve always wanted!” 

“What? Oh, how can I guess?” 

Evan Crosby took her hand and, standing 
there on the knoll beside her, pointed to the 
crest of King’s Hill. ‘““That castle,” he said. 

Peggy looked at him in amazement. Then 
“Oh!” she cried, and tears suddenly brimmed 
her eyes. “But you shouldn’t have—I— 
I never wanted it for myself! I—oh, it was 
silly of me, but I wanted it for them—for 
mother and father, and Tommy—’”’ 

“Then why don’t you give the castle to 
them?” suggested Evan with a happy laugh. 

And quick came Peggy’s answer. “Evan, 
dear,” she said, “if you’re sure you don’t 
mind—” 

- “Of course not!” 

“Then I will!’ declared Peggy. 

Against the sky it stands today, that 
strange turreted and battlemented Nor- 
man castle which Cyrus Pemberton built 
to make a dream come true. You can go to 
Millville any day and see it—yes, and enter 
it too, for the Harrisons, and Henry Bird- 
manner, who spends much time with them, 
are kindly and generous folk. If you go into 
the drug store of Jacob Swan you will 
probably hear the story of it from Swan 
himself. “Old Cyrus Pemberton built it—” 
he will begin; and then will follow the story 
of a girl with a broader and more unselfish 
vision than his—a girl with a vision and the 
will to carry it out, not for herself alone, but 
for those she loved. That is why the people 
of the village always nod and smile when 
Peggy comes down the hill to shop; that is 
why they often refer to ‘Pemberton’s 
Folly” as “The Glory of Peggy Harrison.” 

THE END. 


, 


selves into nameless graves, while here 
and there a great, unselfish spirit forgets 
himself into immortality —R. W. Emerson. 


S: EE how the mass of men worry them- 


Through Winter, locked to Plowshare, 
Spade and Hoe, 

The good Earth rests and draws new 
Strength from Snow. 


No One who watches the course of the lit- 
tle rubber disk in a good hockey game will 
doubt Puck's ability to put a girdle round 
the earth within the specified time. 


A New Device, the invention of a Jap- 
anese, is said to foretell the approach of 
an earthquake. The idea of anticipating 
anything so uncertain recalls Bill Nye’s 
letter to the astronomical society that had 
offered a prize for the discovery of a new 
comet. He requested them to send half the 
money at once, as he was “‘on the eve of dis- 
covering a very large comet.” 


A Youn SocroLoeist from the University 
of Chicago has discovered that the street 
beggars in that city “‘make’’ from five to 
twenty dollars a day. At the same time 
veteran mendicants say that they used to 
receive twice as much and complain that 
the competition of beggars w ho have come 
in from other cities is “ruining” what they 
call their “profession.” These figures show 
how warm-hearted and charitable the 
average American is. It is a pity that so 
much of his money should fall into the hands 
of those who are willing to live by shameless 
mendicancy. 


New YorK Papers have been carrying a 
considerable amount of correspondence 
about manners in the subway and on street 
cars, especially about the reluctance of men 
to give up their seats to women. Of course 
the old charge came out frequently that 
women fail to thank men who do give up 
their seats. To that argument a working girl 
contributes a pertinent note. ‘‘A gentleman,” 
she says, ‘‘does not perform an act of cour- 
tesy for the sake of being thanked, but 
simply’ because he is a gentleman; and, 
whether the woman thanks him or not, he 
has the grateful respect and the silent thanks 
of every other woman in the car.” 


MAKING OVER THE WORLD 
HELLEY said of himself that he had a 
S passion for reforming the world. There 
is no doubt that, as we begin to get 
acquainted with the great world, we feel 
more and more that it needs reforming. 
There is so much that is out of joint, so 
much evil and misery and suffering that 
seem cruelly unnecessary and stupid. Every 
young, eager heart feels at times the impulse 
to plunge in and tear up and rearrange and 
make over in some way. 

It is the golden privilege of youth to 
dream of making over the world, and for 
such. making over as is possible nothing is 
more needed or more helpful than the super- 
abundant vigor and energy of youth. Fur- 
thermore, youth believes and hopes that 
the world can be made over, and such belief 
and hope are splendid signs of courage and 
vitality, which should be developed and 
cherished in every possible way, and not 
mocked at or neglected. 

Only,.in attacking the making-over proc- 
ess, it. is well to remember that it is an 
enormously big world; that it is a slow world, 
terribly hard to move, and, on the other 
hand, when once it does move, not so very 
easy to stop. Also, above all, it is a compli- 
cated world, in which changes are all inter- 
locked one with another, so that when you 
mend in one place you are apt to tear apart 
old bonds that have their value and cannot 
be severed without serious loss. It is perhaps 
wise to make over a little at a time, thought- 
fully and carefully. If you plunge with too 
great violence, you may fail, and failure 
often brings with it discouragement and 
sometimes a terrible reaction. 

While one is waiting and making up one’s 
mind how best to make over the larger world, 
it is not a bad plan to do what one can toa 
little corner of it, and to try to make over 
oneself. This is apt to prove quite an under- 
taking. It requires prolonged effort and 

patience; but the ‘effort is profitable as 
such, and also it may throw a lot of light on 
tke effort to make over the world. 
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The memorial to the famous British general, Lord Kitchener of Khartum, in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, London 





WHAT A BANK PRESIDENT SAW IN A BOY 
By Edward W. Bok 


MAN with whom I have only a 
A paper acquaintance has sent 
me a letter which he received 
from his son at college. He felt that 
in this incident was concrete proof of 
the value of little things; an actual 
case where the seemingly trivial 
traits in a boy won for him the at- 
tention and confidence of a great 
banker. Itisan excellent case in point. 
I'd like to share it with the readers 
of The Youth’s Companion; an ac- 
tual illustration of this kind is worth 
pages of preaching. 


Dear Dad: 

What do you think has happened? 
You never could guess!"You know I 
have spent several week-ends at Win- 
throp Park’s house. His father is the 
president of the Bank, which I 
understand is one of the largest banks 
in the country. 

Well, Mr. Park came up today to 
spend the week-end with Win. After 
dinner while we were talking he sud- 
denly turned to me and asked: 

“Perry, what are you going to do 
when you graduate? Going to be a 
lawyer like your father?” 

I told him I didn’t know yet, but 
that you thought that I didn’t have 
the making of a lawyer in me. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t want to 
steal you away from your father, if 
he wants you. But the next time you 
write him tell him there’s a place in 
the bank for you if you want it.” 

Really, dad, I was flabbergasted. 
At last I found my voice: “But I 
don’t know, Mr. Park, that I am 
fitted for banking.”’ 

“Of course, you don’t, 
swered. 
father.” 

Now comes the amazing part of it 
all! “WwW hat. makes you think, Mr: 
Park,” I asked, “that I might be 
fitted for finance?” 

“You'll laugh when I tell you,”’ he 


” 


he an- 
“But talk it over with your 


said. ‘‘In the first place Win has told 
me how carefully you -have kept 
within your allowance all through 
college. Win says you're generous, 
but careful: neither extravagant nor 
close; good traits for a banker. 

“Then,” he continued, ‘here is 
where you will smile. Mrs. Park says 
you are the most careful boy that 
Win has ever brought home to visit 
us. You always turned out the lights 
when you left your room; when we 
had trouble with our waterworks 
once Win told us you drew only a 
third of a bath the next morning 
instead of a full one. You never left 
the soap in the tub, as so many boys 
do, and your bed was always turned 
back when you left.” 

I was speechless, dad! 

“You'll say those are small things, 
Perry,’”’ Mr. Park concluded, smiling, 
“but they reveal thought and care- 
fulness. That is the kind of young 
man we want in the bank, where we 
are always handling pagperty that 


. belongs to others.” 


Well, dad, when Mr. Parkieft, Ijust 
jumped over to mother’s picture on 
my desk, gave it a good hug and said: 
“Dear old mother, I owe that to you!”’ 

Now, what do you think of it all? 
But I think I can guess. It comes 
back to me how often I have heard 
you say that the smallest things are 
sometimes the biggest things we do. 
But to think of a man like that notic- 
ing my taking the soap out of the 
tub and turning back my bed! Write 
me right away, won’t you? 

Affectionately, 
PERRY 


I may add for the benefit of those 
who like a sequel to their narratives 
that this incident occurred a year 
ago, that Perry went into the bank, 
and that, during the past summer, he 
was promoted to the position of third 
assistant cashier. He is on his way! 


A BOY’S DIARY 


CERTAIN small boy, after a day in 

A school that history had made partic- 

ularly interesting, wrote this ambi- 

tious sentence in the diary that he was 

keeping: ‘Some day I’m going to be Presi- 
dent ~ United States.” 

Probably at the time he wrote it there 
were hundreds of other boys, scattered 
about the country, who kept diaries in which 
similar ambitions were recorded. Obviously 
they could not all become President, even if 
the desire should linger until manhood; and 
possibly it was with some such thought in 
mind that the same small boy, on vari- 
ous other occasions, set down in his diary 
his intention of becoming an explorer, a 
great inventor, a world-renowned builder of 
bridges, a famous painter—each new desire 
depending on his mood and his experiences 
of the day. 

All hey ambitions were not quite so high 
as those mentioned. He seemed content, at 
a later date, to become a “man who goes 
around painting signs on rocks and fences.” 
Such a job might lack the glamour of the 
Presidency, but undoubtedly’ it would be 
more comfortable and leisurely. 

There were other things besides ambitions 
that went into that diary; indeed, the main 
part of it was composed of accounts of 
everyday happenings not at all remarkable 
in themselves, but highly important to the 
writer—such commonplace occurrences as 
Robinson Crusoe entered with charcoal stick 
in his own comforting diary. For example, 
one day in July the boy wrote: “It rained 
hard this morning. Then the sun came out, 
and Dave and I went fishing. I caught two 
sunfish, and Dave caught an eel, which 
tangled his line all u 

Several months Bis the small boy 
wrote his classic sentence—on a stormy day 
when the idea of keeping a diary had not yet 
entered his head—he appealed to his mother 
thus: “It’s raining, and I can’t go out. What 
can I do?’”’ And his mother replied: ‘Why 
don't you start a diary?” 

That mother understood boys. She knew 
the kind of things that go into a boy’s diary. 
She knew too that one day, perhaps when her 
lad had grown up and gone his way to fulfill 
one of his ambitions, she would read in his 
boyish scrawl accounts—so dear to her then! 
—of his daily adventures, interspersed with 
the hopes and dreams which are the first 
rungs of the ladder to success and happiness 


CAMP MANAGERS 
A“ GROUP of ten men once decided to go on 


a month’s camping trip, and in order 

to be as free as possible from the un- 
attractive labor necessary even in camp they 
agreed to take an eleventh man to act as 
manager and do the things that they them- 
selves did not wish to bother with. 

The man whom they hired was so sure of 
his qualifications for the job that they did 
not trouble to question him or to get ref- 
erences from others. They took him on his 
own say-so. 

Since the manager would have his hands 
full if he performed his duties, it was obvious 
that he could not do for himself what the 
others did for themselves as a matter of 
course; they must do it for him. He could 
not afford to waste his strength in walking, 
and so they carried him on a litter.’ When 
they ate, one of them fed him. Whoever went 
for water or provisions had to bring enough 
for him, too. 

All those things they did cheerfully at first, 
but after a little they began to notice that he 
was slighting his work. The coffee was poor, 
the fried potatoes were often burned, and the 
sum that he spent for provisions was much 
too large. Also, the longer they had to carry 
him the more they realized that he was fat— 
much too fat. His excessive weight seemed to 
them an unnecessary burden. 

They had to keep to the terms of the con- 
tract, which ran for a month, but when the 
time was up and the men began to plan for 
their next-year’s trip they agreed that they 
would hire no manager whose past they had 
not carefully investigated, and especially 
that they would engage no one in whose 
family there was a tendency to grow fat on 
camp fare. 

That of course is just an allegory, but let 
us not leave it till we see where it fits. The 
number of persons who now hold public 
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office in the United States is 2,800,000. They 
are the hired managers of the political camp 
that we call government, and you and your 
neighbors hire and support them. It takes 
ten of you to support one of them, and, if you 
are old enough and are earning your own 
living, it costs you $125 a year for your share 
of the manager’s wages. You hire one or 
more of those men for a definite term every 
time you go to the polls and vote for a 
political candidate. If you stay away from 
the polls, you allow some one else to hire a 


tTme YOUTH’S 


manager for you. Can you complain if you 
pick a man without trying to learn anything 
about him beforehand, or if you content 
yourself with taking his own word, regard- 
less of his record or experience? 

When a young man says that he doesn’t 
care to have anything to do with politics— 
that he is content to leave public affairs to 
the politicians—he is consenting to hire his 
camp manager from an employment agency 
that will exact its fee, and he must expect to 
help carry fat men. 





The California Wizard at Work 


Mr. Luther Burbank is growing to be an 
old man, but he is still indefatigable in his 
labors among the plants and flowers. From 
his home at Santa Rosa he announces the 
creation or improvement of a number of 
varieties. He has produced a new kind of 
corn, the rainbow teosinte, which grows 
eight feet tall and bears from eight to four- 
teen ears on each stalk. He has also grown 
a giant cactus flowering zinnia, a new strain 
of giant asters, a tritoma, or torch lily, that 
will grow in climates that are much colder 
than that in which the plant usually thrives, 
and new and larger varieties of gladioli, 
Shasta daisy and camassia. The seeds of 
many of these plants are available for dis- 
tribution. 





Mussolini’s Soaring Dreams 


The dictator—beg pardon, the premier— 
of Italy continues to occupy a generous 
amount of space on the front pages of the 
newspapers. Recently he excited everyone 
by declaring publicly that imperial Italy 
must revive the glories and magnificence of 
imperial Rome. To those who had supposed 
that the late war, by toppling over three or 
four emperors, had struck a fatal blow at 
imperialism the grandiloquence of Signor 
Mussolini's language and the apparent 
extravagance of his dreams were extremely 
disquieting. The episode sent a real shudder 
of dismay among the neighbors of Italy— 
Austria, Jugo-Slavia, Greece and even 
France, where Mussolini's words were 
taken as giving warning of actual attempts 
to extend Italian territory and Italian rule 
by armed force. In a later interview the 
Duce, as the Fascists call him, disclaimed 
any plans of conquest and explained that he 
was simply calling Italy to a sense of its 
spiritual and material greatness and lighting 
the fire of national self-confidence in the 
breasts of its people. There is still a good 
deal of uneasiness in southern Europe, how- 
ever, where it is believed Mussolini, if he 
lives, will try to make Italy the absolutely 
dominating power in the Mediterranean. 
Mussolini has also decreed the establish- 
ment of a Royal Academy of sixty members, 
modeled after the famous Académie Fran- 
gaise; and he has created two organizations 
for boys, one, the Balilla, for boys under 
fourteen and the other for lads of fourteen 
to eighteen, the Vanguard, in which careful 
mental and moral training of :the Fascist 
sort will be given to the youngsters. Signor 
Cremonesi, the Governor of Rome, has in- 
structions from the Duce to restore within 
five years the ancient city to the beauty and 
Magnificence it enjoyed under Augustus 
Cesar. Mussolini plans the destruction of 
acres of mean buildings to make wide and 





imposing squares and piazzas, and the’ 


erection of scores of new buildings. 


A Conference over Coal 


Finding that no one was getting anything 
worth having out of the coal strike, the 
tepresentatives of the miners and the mine- 
Operators met in New York to try to agree 
on some settlement of the points at issue 

tween them. We write while negotiations 
are still in progress, but it is apparent that 
the matter of arbitration is the hardest 
thing to get over. The mine-owners want 
a fact-finding commission, to include three 
representatives of the public, to be formed, 
lor the purpose of giving to the public a 
tull explanation of the conditions of the 
industry and the position taken by both 
Sides, whenever any dispute arises. They 
Want this commission to become an arbitrat- 








ing body if the employers and miners cannot 
settle their differences themselves. They also 
propose a wage agreement with a sliding 
scale for ten years and agree to open all 
their books and accounts to the fact-finding 
commission. Up to the time of writing the 
miners have refused to consider any ar- 
rangement for arbitration. They have 
apparently abandoned quietly their demand 
for the check list, and are glad to have the 
mine-owners’ books opened, for that they 
have always urged as most important. But 
they, or Mr. Lewis, their leader, object 
seriously to compulsory arbitration, and 
they do not want to sign a wage agreement 
for more than two or three years. 


No One Was to Blame 


The Naval Court of Inquiry, which has 
been investigating the disaster to the 
Shenandoah, cannot find that anyone was 
to blame for the wreck that cost fourteen 
useful lives. The court did express the 
opinion that airships ought not to be sent on 
such trips as that on which the Shenandoah 
was destroyed—trips that are more political 
than military in their purpose; and it also 
reported that it was a mistake to have 
reduced the gas valves of the big dirigible 
from eighteen to ten, since that made it 
impossible to reduce the gas pressure fast 
enough when the storm struck. But it can’t 
find that anyone did anything so wrong or 
so foolish as to be publicly blamed for it. 
“The disaster,” says the court, “is part of 
the price that must be paid in the develop- 
ment of any new and hazardous art.’’ Some 
person or persons were, nevertheless, re- 
sponsible for the blunders that caused the 
tragedy, though the Naval Court shrank 
from pointing them out. 





Europe under Water 


An early and severe winter with unusual 
falls of snow was followed all over Europe 
by a sudden change to warm weather and 
heavy rains. As a result there have been 
tremendous floods in France, Germany 
Holland, Hungary and elsewhere. The Rhine 
rose thirty feet, and the streets in the lower 
parts of Cologne were ten feet under water. 
At Trier, the Moselle rose so fast that the 
water was at the second-story windows of 
the houses in the greater part of the city and 
many people were drowned. The Danube, 
the Seine, the Thames, the Theiss and many 
of their tributaries all overran their banks, 
and there have been an immense destruction 
of property’ and considerable loss of life in 
most of the great river valleys of Europe. 


A Prince Steps Aside 


. Prince Carol, the eldest son of the King 
and Queen of Roumania, has done an un- 
usual thing in renouncing his right to the 
succession, and leaving his native country. 
The affair is more or less mysterious, though 
it is known that the Crown Prince has for 
some years been on rather bad terms with 
his father and mother. He married, mor- 
ganatically, a young Roumanian woman, and, 
though the Queer. brought about the annul- 
ment of the marriage and the subsequent 
marriage of the Prince to Princess Helen of 
Greece, Carol has never pretended to care 
much for his wife and has never forgiven his 
parents for interfering with his happiness. 
He has also disagreed with the King and 
Queen on many questions of politics and 
army administration; and the promptness 
with which they accepted his renunciation 
indicates that they were rather well pleased 
to get him out of the way. Prince Carol’s 
little son, Prince Michael, becomes the heir 
to the Roumanian crown. 
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to Stay Neatly Combed 


[’ your hair is difficult to keep in place, 

or lacks natural gloss and lustre, it is 
very easy to give it that rich, glossy, re- 
fined and orderly appearance, so essen- 
tial to well-groomed boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week,—or after 
shampooing, and your hair will then 
stay, each day, just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes it 





pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will 
stay in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as waxy pastes 
and creams do. Glostora also keeps the 
scalp soft, and the hair healthy by re- 
storing the natural oils from which the 
hair derives its health, life, gloss and 
lustre. 

Try it! See how easy it is to keep your 
hair combed any style you like, whether 
parted on the side, in the center, or 
brushed straight back. 

If you want your hair to lie down par- 
ticularly smooth and tight, after apply- 
ing Glostora, simply moisten your hair 
with water before brushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 

A generous sample FREE upon request. 





A large bottle of Glostora costs 


Send This Coupon and Try it FREE 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


Please send me FREE, a sample of GLOSTORA, all charges paid. 


26G~201 ' 
West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Asthma and Hay-Fever 


You ~ to know of the successful results of the Hayes 
Méth Many cases cured permanently. 
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IF THINE EYE BE DOUBLE 


bf fess the Rev. Mr. Vincent entered the 

inner office of the great eye specialist, 
who was one of his parishioners, he found the 
table covered with great books, lying open. 
There were Bible commentaries, a Greek 
dictionary, an English Bible, and an inter- 
linear Greek and English Testament. The 
minister noticed that the Bible and Testa- 
ment were open at the Gospel by St. Luke. 

* “Doctor Holman consulting Doctor Luke, 
eh?” said the minister. “I am glad to know 
one scientific man who thinks his Bible an 
up-to-date authority.” 

“Well,” replied the surgeon, ‘‘that was 
just what I was trying to find out; if Doctor 
Luke was up-to-date. I have a most interest- 
ing case of double vision, and I have been 
reading up to see if by any mistake the 
translators have not given the correct inter- 
pretation of Luke’s words; but poneros is 
‘evil’ and skoteinon is ‘darkness.’ Did na- 
ture’s provision of duplex machinery—two 
eyes, two ears, two arms, and so forth—ever 
appeal to you?” asked the surgeon, abruptly, 
looking eagerly at the minister; he was full of 
enthusiasm. ‘‘It is a wise provision; for in 
case of an accident to one there is a second 
to fall back on. But what if the two systems 
are functioning at the same time independ- 
ently, with different reports to the brain? 

“That is what is happening to my pa- 
tient,’’ continued the surgeon. ‘Both his eyes 
are good, and each makes its own report. In 
trying to read, the man sees both pages of 
his book, or newspaper, at the same time. 
On going down street, he always sees two 
places in which to put his feet and, like the 
nian trying to sit on two stools, he often falls 
to.the ground. A blind man walks better and 
more surely than he does. If we pluck out 
one éye, as the Bible enjoins (if we could only 
find which is the ‘evil’ eye!), the man would 
bé helped; but it would be a grievous thing 
to destroy a perfectly good eye and upset the 
wise provision of nature.” 

“But is that all you can do?’’ asked the 
minister, with keen interest. 

“We are trying other things first,” said the 
surgeon. “We are trying to see what will 
power the man has over his eye-muscles and 
are ‘helping him with lenses. We can operate 
on the muscles of the eye, but that is a 
ticklish job, and may not help after all— 
Christ knew what he was talking about. To 
the multitudes of men nature has been very 
good; the cases of double vision are very 
rare. But in morals the Psalmist seems to be 
near the truth. If all men are not born in 
sin, they seem to be born with double vision 
anyway. Good and evil are tremendously 
mixed up. Life, for most men, is a blur and a 
confusion. With one eye they see God, with 
the other they see Mammon; one hand 
reaches for the promises, the other for the 
wages of sin. Result: confusion always. 
When the focus is single, then the man gets 
somewhere. 

“So you see,’”’ added the surgeon, ‘‘] have 
been trying to find out if Doctor Luke and 
the Divine Physician had such a case as 
mine before them and that the words should 
read something like this: If thine eye-sight 
be double, thy whole body will be filled with 
confusion.” 

“That is a pretty good interpretation,” 
declared the minister, deeply interested. 

“It is what nature reveals in my pa- 
tient,’ said the surgeon. ‘‘I have studied 
Matthew’s version of the Master’s words, 
and he has a clear perception of double 
vision. No man can serve two masters, God 
and Mammon, as the double vision calls him 
to. He cannot walk two ways at once, the 
Gentile road and the highway of the King- 
dom. So I was looking up Luke to see if he 
had the correct diagnosis of the physiological 
conditions as well as the spiritual signifi- 
cance.” 


TWO KEYS—TWO POUNDS 


“G eater the good knight, Sir Ethel- 
dred, stepped to the shelter of the 
clammy wall beside the grating of his dun- 
geon door. The footsteps of the jailer echoed 
loud in the corridor; a leering face appeared 
at the bars. Sir Etheldred’s powerful arm 
leaped out; one hand grasped the jailer’s 
throat, the other, the key at his waist. Down 
crashed the key upon the creature’s polished 
helmet, down crashed the creature senseless 
upon the floor.” 

The words might be quoted from any of 
hundreds of old romances. The point is that 
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Each of these big keys weighs a pound 


keys must have been larger in those days 
than they are now. Today no one would 
think of using a single key or even a bunch 
of keys as a weapon of assault. 

But look at the accompanying illustration 
that shows the two keys contrasted in size 
with a door key of the ordinary size. 
Though the keys are not relics of the days of ' 
dungeons and imprisoned knights, they 
would nevertheless do as weapons. The 
larger weighs nineteen ounces and is seven 
inches tall. The shaft is three quarters of an 
inch in diameter; the bit, which is intricately 
fashioned in a shape similar to an English 
pound sign (£) and cut with two slots like 
battlement windows to fit the wards of the 
lock, is two and one-half inches wide. The 
smaller key is six inches long and weighs 
thirteen ounces. 

The chest for which the keys were made 
was the first safe in the first bank in a certain 
Maine seaport. Sixty years ago it was re- 
tired from service as “old fashioned’ and 
now it is a “curiosity.”” The safe, which 
cannot be unlocked without both the six- and 
the seven-inch key, is but fifteen inches 
high, eighteen wide, and twenty-four long. 
It is of steel, heavily panelled and reénforced 
on corners and edges with studded bands. 
Two solid hasps hinge at the edge of the 
flush-fitted lid. In the lid is an eleven-by- 
four-inch hinged cover decorated with the 
figure of a Pickwickian clerk in knee breeches 
and a long-tailed coat with tight-fitting 
sleeves. He crouches, and his arm is up- 
raised as if to ward off assaults upon the 
keyhole that he protects. The smaller key- 
hole winks from the face of an eight-inch 
four-pointed shield that bulges out on the 
front of the chest like a heart on a valentine. 
One man cannot lift the chest. 


HER DOLLS AND DICTIONARY 


ORA ARCHIBALD SMITH, in some recent 

reminiscences of the days when she was 
the “Small Sister” of the not-much-bigger 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, tells about the dolls 
with which the two little girls played, and 
how they played with them. 

“We had dolls, of course,’ she records, 
“the favorite specimens being twin blonde 
and brunette beauties of French extraction 
with real hair and Parian marble heads that 
turned on a pivot, thus giving great variety 
of manner and expression to their owners. 
As to any garments that I ever made for 
my dark-haired infant, history is silent, but 
a complete doll’s wardrobe is still to be seen 
at Quillcote, our summer home, every article 
of which was fashioned by my sister’s clever 
fingers. There is a discreet, early-Victorian 
nightdress, with its long, full sleeves ending 
in a wristband edged with tatting, its high- 
collared neck, also tatting-edged, and its full 
skirt, wide enough to envelop half a dozen 
dolls of today. Then there is a morning 
wrapper of yellow cambric, elaborately 
trmmed with serpentine braid, a green 
gingham afternoon dress with a sash, and a 
very grand white lawn, low-necked and 
short-sleeved, voluminously ruffled, and, 
prettiest touch of all, provided with a little 
black silk bib-apron trimmed with scarlet 
braid. As to the tatting that adorned the 


doll’s undergarments, there .should have 
been enough of that to trim the Great Bed 
at Ware, for I see clearly as I look back 
upon those days the little black shuttle 
forever in Katie’s hands, and the spool of 
white cotton revolving with - ificredible 
rapidity.” 

This is a pretty picture, but scarcely 
different from that presented by a thousand 
other dear, busy little mothers and house- 
wives to be, with their dollies. But surely 
none other than a budding teacher and 
authoress would have provided her dolls 
with a dictionary! 

“Nellie, the fair-haired beauty for whom 
this complete and perfect little book was 
written, was presented with it on a certain 
birthday morning, and read with pleasure, I 
am sure, the dedication on the last page: 

“Nellie 
From the 
Author 
Her Mother. 


“The name of the dictionary, clearly 
printed on the title page, is Smith’s Spelling 
and Definer. The book is an inch and a half 
square and bears on each page two columns 
of words, first in one syllable and of the 
same termination, as cart, dart; bell, cell, 
etc. Then came more difficult words, as 
brown, frown, munch and lunch, and next 
leaps boldly into two syllables, cowslip, 
teacup, cobweb, etc. All these are clearly 
printed, correctly spelled, and the words of 
two syllables are provided with accent 
marks. 

“Then the infant dictionary-maker begins 
on definitions, as beak—bill, coast—shore, 
hue—color, and next soars off to really 
splendid words, as indolent, cataplasm, 
incubus, quintessence, paucity, and oscillate. 

“The book ends with a six-line verse that 
Nellie was expected to learn by heart, and, 
though my acquaintance with the young 
person ended early in life, I am convinced 
that on her entrance into society she 
astonished the world by the purity and 
precision of her language.” 
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LIGHT FROM A RED WHISKER 


F what color would you expect the light 
from an electric bulb with a filament 
made of a hair from a red beard to be? 
Mr. Thomas Edison—so we learn from Mr. 
Francis Jehl in the Popular Science Monthly 
—actually tried a filament of that sort, and 
the bulb gave a red light! 

It was when Mr. Edison was carbonizing 
various substances to serve as a. basis for 
lamp filaments that he made the experiment. 
The eyes of the inventor happened to fall on 
the heavy, red beard of Mr. MacKenzie, an 
acquaintance who had the run of the 
laboratory. 

“There’s something we haven’t tried yet!” 
cried Mr. Edison, and as he spoke he plucke:! 
a hair from Mr. MacKenzie’s whiskers. 

When the lamp was tried and it was found 
that the filament burned with a peculiar 
reddish glow Mr. Edison pointed to it and 
remarked, “And what would you expect, 
boys, when we've used such fiery. red 
whiskers as those?” 


HE TOOK THE CAKE 


HE recent account in The Companion 

of a certain profligate character who ate 
three meals one after another and then bid 
his host good evening reminds a reader of 
another character, one Elias Mercer, who 
years ago lived in the town of Cadiz, Ohio. 
He.was a. great raw-boned, shiftless fellow 
who.had been ‘‘soldiering’” on a job for a 
well-to-do citizen of the town, and who was 
invited in to supper before leaving for 
home. 

Upon the table was a fine fruit cake; uncut. 
Several people were seated, ready to eat. 
Spying the cake, which was near his plate, 
Mercer lifted it and asked each guest to help 
himself.. No-one, however, accepted. So, 
setting his own plate aside, he placed the 
cake plate in its stead and deliberately 
cut and ate the cake, remarking, ‘‘Since 
no one seems to like corn pone, I'll eat 
it myself.” 


A CRAFTY COYOTE 


OME of the recent stories printed in The 
Companion, telling of strange and inter- 
esting things that certain wild animals have 
done, has called to my mind an incident 
that happened a few years ago on a sheep 
ranch in northeastern New Mexico, where 
I was an occasional visitor. j 
There was one choice flock of sheep on the 
ranch that the owner kept in a two-hundred- 
acre pasture that was fenced with heavy 
woven wire. This fence was seven feet in 
height and well built. The posts were set 
twelve feet apart, in deep holes, and the 
bottom of the wire was buried in the ground 
to a depth of ten inches. 

The fence not only kept the prize-winning 
flock separated from the common sheep but 
was also intended to protect it against raids 
by predatory animals and renegade dogs. 
For three years nothing molested these 
sheep. Then one morning the ranchman 
discovered the mangled remains of two 
fine ewes, which an examination showed 
had been killed by a coyote only a few hours 
earlier. The killer’s tracks were thick about 
the carcasses, but none were found elsewhere 
in the pasture, proving conclusively that 
the animal had remained only a short time 
on the premises. 

Thinking that one of the five or six gates 
in the fence might have been carelessly left 
ajar, giving the coyote an opportunity to 
pass in and out unhindered, the ranchman 
visited each one in turn, only to discover 
that they were all shut and padlocked, as 
usual. Then he inspected every foot cf the 
fence, but found that it contained no gaps 
and had not been undermined. The fence 
was too high for the coyote to jump, and how 
he had managed to enter and leave the 
pasture was a mystery to the ranchman. 

Three mornings later it was found that 
the coyote had killed another sheep and 
seriously injured two others. These raids 


were repeated with unfailing regularity 
every third or fourth night until twenty- 
three of the high-priced sheep had _ been 
killed. Then in desperation the ranchman 
hired eight professional hunters to patrol 
the fence line at night and try to discover 
what method the marauder employed to 
get in and out of the pasture. 

For a week the coyote remained away 
from the pasture. Then he killed the best 
ewe in the flock and escaped unseen by the 
guards. On his next raid, however, he met 
death and his secret was revealed. 

It was in the pale light of dawn on the 
eleventh morning of their vigil that two 
of the guards saw a grayish form rise up, 
apparently out of the very ground, about 
fifty yards inside the fence, and start off 
across the pasture like a shadow. It was the 
coyote. 

A well-placed shot killed the coyote. Then 
the guards hastened to the spot where the 
animal had made his sudden appearance. 
Here they found the entrance to an ex 
ceptionally large badger burrow, but dis 


covered nothing else, not even a track, a5 | 
the ground was baked as hard as clay. A 7 
further search then revealed what !ater © 


proved to be a second entrance to the same 
burrow. It was on the outside of the fence 


and fully ninety-three feet from the first 


one. 


Fresh coyote tracks leading down. into q 
the burrow outside the fence gave the met 7 
an idea. They procured shovels and in a few © 


hours had cleared up the mystery of many — 
weeks’ standing. The coyote had_ been 

using the badger’s burrow as a_ tunnel, | 
through which he crawled on his journey’ | 
to and from the pasture. As the burrow, a 7 


its deepest part, was eighteen feet under 7 
ground, the total length of this subterranea © 


passageway was over one hundred feet. 
—Ralph George Allen. 
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Tango lO Leth Abad 

HEN YOU READ MISS HELEN 

KELLER’S article about School on 
another page, think how much you boys and 
girls who go to school have that has been 
denied to her. Is school a bore? Think how 
she would have rejoiced 
in the opportunities for 
play and wholesome 
work and friendly in- 
tercourse that school 
offers you, and that 
she. had to forego. 
For Miss Keller - has 
been blind and deaf 
since infancy. Yet she 
has learned to read, to 
write, to talk, and even 
to make addresses in 
public. Being a woman 
of unusual strength 
and sweetness of character, she has so far 
overcome all her handicaps as to graduate at 
Radcliffe College, to become successful as 
both a writer and a lecturer, and to serve on 
the Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind. Hers is an astonishing triumph of the 
human spirit over adversity. 





R. A. M. HOPKINS, of the Fourth and 
Central Trust Company of Cincinnati, 
sent to us and to his other friends a remark- 
able Christmas letter which vividly recalls 
old times in America. “Will you go back 
with me fifty years,” he writes, “‘and study 
the pictures in the firelight? There is the old 
home in the country. There is the little room 
where we slept under the eaves, taking 
flatirons to bed to warm our feet... . 

“Il wonder,” he continues, ‘what the 
modern lad would think if he had to fight a 
snowstorm’ to obtain stovewood from a 
trozen pile, beating the ice from each stick 
and struggling for breath as he bore his 
burden to the ever-yawning woodbox of the 
kitchen stove. I wonder if modern life would 
not be better with the developing force of 
personal hardship.” 

Here we disagree gently with Mr. Hop- 
kins. There are many boys who face the 
same duties and hardships now, and their 
letters to The Youth’s Companion show 
they are gaining the same spirit of manly 
disregard for hot-house comforts that he 
gained. There are thousands of boys who, 
although they live in more comfortable 
homes, eagerly face the rigor of the game of 
football and of hockey and basketball; and 
who find in these new modern sports the 
same developing force that he writes about. 

But nobody can disagree with Mr. 
Hopkins when he says: ‘There was a great 
deal of happiness in that little home, and 
tonight I wish I might go back and hear 
mother reading aloud. Do other men 
realize what mothers of that day did and 
bore and endured? Grandmother Andrews 
gave to the world thirteen sons and daugh- 
ters, and never had a ‘hired girl,’ as we 
called them. And as she lived so did my 
mother and millions of other mothers. They 
cooked, washed, mended, swept, dusted and 
even made clothes for the brood. And never 
a complaint and always a smile. God gave 
them stout hearts. 

, The five big dates on the calendar were 
Christmas, July 4th, Decoration Day, the 
last day of school, and the day our copy of 
The Youth’s Companion arrived.” 
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HE first prize of $25 for 
girls goes to Gretchen 
Mueller (14) of 34 Fairleigh Avenue, S., 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Avery Leiserson 
(12), of 2343 Warren Street, Toledo, Ohio, 
wins the $25 first prize for boys. The win- 
ning lists, without the twenty-word descrip- 
tions that went with each name, are printed 
just below on this page. Each name on each 
list is of some minor character in some very 


GRETCHEN MUELLER’S LIST 
1. Theodore Laurence—Little Women. 
2. Mrs. Crump—At the Back of the North 
Wind, by George MacDonald. 
3. Adam Ladd—Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
4. Starkey—Peter and Wendy, by Barrie. 
5. Dinah—Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land, by Lewis Carroll, or Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
6. Susan Sowerby—The Secret Garden, by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
7. Hodge Dawson—Master Skylark, by John 
Bennett. 
8. Ruth Huckaback—Lorna Doone. 
9. Goody Berlingot—The Blue Bird, by 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 
10. Hilda van Gleck—Hans Brinker: or the 
Silver Skates, by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
11. Titus Romaine—Lad, A Dog, by Albert 
Payson Terhune. 
12. Miss Petingill—What Katy Did, by 
Susan Coolidge. 
13. Lady Sybil Fernefould—Merrylips, by 
Beulah Marie Dix. 
14. Aunt Abigail Putney—Understood Betsy, 
by Dorothy Canfield. 
15. Miss Jerushy—The Five Little Peppers 
and How They Grew, by Margaret Sidney. 
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well-known book for juvenile readers. Gret- 
chen was able to name the books in which 
are found all fifteen of the characters on the 
girls’ list that we gave in The Companion 
of October 29, 1925. Nobody else could. 
Avery found fourteen of the characters on 
the boys’ list. So did two of the boys who 
won second prizes, but their descriptions 
were not so good as Avery's. The winners of 
the ten $5 prizes are named above. 


AVERY LEISERSON’S LIST 
1. Miles Hendon—The 
Pauper, by Mark Twain. 
2. Mr. Cledd—The Mutineers, by Charles 
B. Hawes. 
3. Marah Gorsuch—Jim Davis, by John 
Masefield. 


4. Will Atkins (He is the only character 
that Avery did not recognize)—Robinson 
Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe. 


5. Injun Joe—The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, by Mark Twain. 

6. Mr. Arrow—Treasure Island. 

7. Wamba—Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. 


8. Ned Land—Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, by Jules Verne. 


9. Diccon Bowman—Men of Iron, by How- 
ard Pyle. 

10. Gippetto—The Adventures of Pinocchio, 
by Carlo Collodi. 

11. Lord Edward Montrose—Swiss Family 
Robinson, by Johann R. Wyss. 

12. Mrs. Treat—Toby Tyler, by James Otis. 
13. Tom Platt—Captains Courageous. 

14. Tripsitinka—The Story of Doctor Do- 
little, by Hugh Lofting. 


15. Red Wulli—Bob, Son of Battle, by Alfred 
Ollivant. 


Prince and the 


KONORABLE MENTION 


Here are the names of every entrant who 
wins honorable mention. They are arranged 
in the order of the excellence of the answers; 
the best first. Grrts: Helen M. Monks, 
Hartford, Conn.; Mary E. Enterline, Camp 
Hill, Pa.; Barbara Jane Honberger, Chester- 
land, Ohio; Ellen S. Melrose, Kilbourn, 
Wis.; Sarabelle McCleery, Goldfield, lowa; 
Margaret Lewis, Cambridge, Mass.; Betty 
Creese, Ingram, Pa.; Marion Herr, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Margaret Gray, Mentor, Ohio; 
Roberta Jones, Jacksonville, Ill.; Ruth 
Darby, San Antonio, Texas; Miriam Page, 
Woodsville, N. H.; Alice Dawson, Madison, 
Neb.; Mabel De Geer Welles, Trenton, N. J.; 
Ruahmah J. Hutchings, Howell, Mich.; 
Dorothy E. Dicks, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Betty 
Stuntz, Vienna, Va.; Louise Chambers, 
Berkley, Md.; Eleanor Gies, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Esther D. Johnson, Pocomoke 
City, Md.; Mary Eleanor Harrod, Eureka, 
Ill.; Ruth M. Rogers, Red Oak, Iowa; 
Dorothy B. Chambers, Darlington, Md.; 
M. Emma Metz, Perry, N. Y.; Reba Mason, 
Princeton, Mass. ; Susan Schumocher, Jewell, 
Kan.; Elizabeth Smedley, Cornwall, N. Y.; 
Evelyn McCollum, Clemson College, S. C.; 
Nancy E. Drake, Vineland, N. J.; Helena 
Miller, Rudolph, Ohio; Helen Pool, Emmett, 
Kan.; Catherine Guthrie, Greensburg, Ind.; 


Marian Alma DeWitt, Valparaiso, Ind.; 
Eleanor Broene, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mary 
Frances Owsley, Hopkinsville, Ky.; Ethel 
Leestma, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Wilhelmina 
McElroy, Indianapolis, Ind.; Leslie E. 
Smith, Freedom, Ind.; Nancy Ledyard, 
Tupelo, Miss.; Doris E. Smith, Somerville, 
Mass.; Marion E. Cranston, Arminto, Wyo.; 
Frances Adams, Worcester, Mass.; Ruth 
Nickel, Lancaster, Pa.; Ethel Dolan, Monti- 
cello, N. Y.; Helen Follett, Auburndale, 
Mass.; Mary A. Roberts, Westfield, N. Y.; 
Dorothy Secrest, Cottage City, Md.; Helen 
Van Dervoort, Espyville Station, Pa.; 
Emily Zeger, Loveland, Colo.; Eloise Munro, 
Crescent City, Ill. Boys: Theodore Casey, 
Longmont, Colo. ; William Schenk, Geraldine, 
Mont.; Lawrence R. Harkess, East Hamp- 
ton, N. Y.; David Lewis, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Jack Herzog, Shannon, Pa.; John Hall, 
Swansea, Mass.; Warren E. Thompson, 
Chicago, Ill.; Paul B. Brown, Shelton, Wash.; 
Charles Browning, Hupkinsville, Ky.; Ben 
Walkup, Crawfordsville, Ind.; Edward F. 
Vogel, Jr., Tipton, Mo.; Robert Perlet, 
Chicago, Ill.; Stanley Zeger, Loveland, Colo.; 
David Billard, Hauppauge, L. I., N. Y.; 
Charles Guffey, Canton, Mont.; L. Elbridge 
Pfiester, Merchantville, N. Y.; Peter Christy, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
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First Aid 


for your 
Favorite Books 


OUR favorite story book or your most 

hated school book is likely to get so 
much handling that if it is to be preserved 
it will sooner or later need minor repairs. 

All commercially bound books are made 
by first sewing together the printed folios, or 
“sections,” together with folios of blank 
paper called ‘‘flyleaves” at front and back. 
The covers are made separately; the sewed 
sections are inserted afterward and fastened 
by pasting one or more of the flyleaves on 
each side to the inside of the covers. When 
the covers break away or become loosened it 
is due to the flyleaves tearing away where 
they are pasted or to a breaking in the folds 
at the hinge of the cover. 

If the cover has parted company with the 
book, all loose paper should be removed 
from the inside of the cover and the loose 
leaf, if whole, attached to the other fly- 
leaves by a narrow line of paste close to the 
fold. Then cut a strip of bond or other tough 
paper the same length as the flyleaf, fold it 
lengthwise down the centre and paste one 
side to the leaf, making sure the fold in this 
strip comes even with the back of the book. 
After this, paste the outer flap of the strip, 
shut down the book cover in its correct posi- 
tion, then open it and rub the flap into good 
contact with the inside of the cover. This 
makes a new hinge, 
as indicated by the 
dotted lines in the 
drawing. A little play 
at the hinge is neces- 
sary toallow thecover 
to open freely; con- 
sequently the cover 
should be opened 
wide before the paper 
is rubbed into close contact. A folded sheet 
the size of the book may be used instead of a 
narrow strip. 

When all the flyleaves are missing or are 
torn too much to repair at the folds, a new 
set should be made by taking two sheets of 
bond or other strong paper twice the width 
of the page and folding them down the cen- 
tre. Attach them by sewing. Knot the thread 
to the end of the old stitching in the outer 
printed section of the book at one end; then, 
while holding the new leaves open at the 
fold, insert the needle at a spot in line with 
the knot, bring the thread out opposite to 
the next hole in the printed section and in- 
sert it in that hole. 

Repeat the process by passing the thread 
alternately through, one stitch in the fly- 
leaves and one in the printed section, until 
you reach the opposite end. Fasten by knot- 
ting round the section below. 

After the new leaves have been attached 
paste the outer one all over and attach it to 
the cover. 

When the printed sections are somewhat 
loose, though the sewing is unbroken, and 
cause the entire book to sag out of shape and 
the back to cave in, the trouble may be 
remedied by carefully cutting the covers 
loose at the joints and removing the book 
from the case. Then, while holding the pages 
firmly together, knock the back smartly 
upon a bench until all the sections are even, 
after which place them in a press, letting 
the back stand out about an eighth of 
an inch. 

While the book is thus held, round 
the back by gently tapping with a ham- 
mer, and then give it a coating of good 
thick glue. After the glue has become 
thoroughly hard the book will be found 
to retain its shape when removed from 
the press. The back should then be strength- 
ened by attaching a strip of thin muslin 
or heavy brown paper, letting this ma- 
terial come over on the flyleaves at least 
half an inch. When this is dry replace the 
covers and attach them by means of new 
fiyleaves or folded strips, as previously de- 
scribed. Do not paste the back of the case 
to the back of the book; it should always be 
left loose. 

Should the covering of the case be torn 
on the back, or in the joints, the dam- 
aged parts should be brought together and 
held by a piece of cloth (preferably of the 
same color) attached under the break before 
putting the book back into the case. 


Editor’s Note—An article on more advanced 
bookbinding will appear in an early issue. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF Y. C. LAB NO. I, 
WOLLASTON, MASS. 


December 11: 

The Goodell-Pratt lathe and its fittings came 
today. We opened the boxes and set them out 
on the bench, but had to reserve the pleasure of 
setting up the outfit until later,as we are too 
busy. More about the lathe later. 

We made our final fitting of the oak table 
tonight, before the gluing. 


December 12: 

Worked on the brass handles and hinges. 
They require a good deal of filing, and, although 
brass is soft, it does need some persistence. 
We hammered up one of the handles with a 
round punch to give it the hammered effect. 
It looks very nice. 

We put the table together (in glue) at 4 
p.M., and it would take pages to tell the little 
difficulties which came up. Our clamps wouldn’t 
reach across, and we had to rig up a make-shift 
affair. It refused to behave under pressure, but 
by grabbing a few ideas and handy tools from 
the air we finally got: the thing set. And while 
hot glue is setting you have to jump; like time 
and tide, it waits for no man. Well, the affair is 
out there now in the shop, and it is undoubt- 
edly the queerest-looking thing ever seen in a 
shop, the way we've rigged it up. I shouldn't 
dare to take a picture of it; it looks like some- 
thing a cyclone had blown in. But in 24 hours 
we'll remove all the funny-looking things, and 
we hope a fine oak table stares us in the face. 


December 14: 

The table seems all right, now we have the 
trappings off it—all except one joint, which was 
pulled out of line with a clamp; buta little glue 
will fix that. 

Finished the little hinges for the handles on 
the table. We must have hit them with the 
hammer a million times. 

Began work on the table drawers also. 


December 16: 


Bought a tool cabinet; that is, a cabinet 
which we can use for storing little tools and 
sundries. We have wanted one, really needed 
one to keep the small tools from disappearing 
into space or otherwise leaving us. We visited a 
dry-goods store and bought a beautifully fin- 
ished old spool cabinet made of black walnut. 
It must date back to the '80’s at least. Six big 
drawers, and made as carefully as fine furniture. 
We took it away for $1.50 (couldn’t buy the 
wood for that now). We are making a set of 
legs for it out of some pine and will stain them 
to match. Lots of fun doing things like this. 
Took the Christmas Eve candle holder and 
vase-lamp into town, and they now are on 
exhibition at the Boston office in the book 
room—a place of honor. Candles in the holder 
and electricity in the lamp. 

Did various cleaning-up jobs on the table, 
which is now progressing, thank goodness. 

Harry IRVING SHUMWAY 
Councilor, Y. C. Lab. 


INVENTORY OF TOOLS 
Y. C. LAB NO. 1, WOLLASTON, MASS. 


1 15-inch plane (Stanley); 1 matching plane 
(Stanley); 1 rip saw (Atkins); 1 cross-cut saw 
(Atkins) ; 1 claw hammer; 1 breast drill (Millers 
Falls Tool Co.); 1 brace and bits; 1 coping 
saw; 3 4-inch clamps (Hargrave); 6 files, 
assorted; 1 steel tape, 6 ft.; 1 pair tin shears; 
1 small plane; 2 scrapers; 2 bench vises (Lu- 
ther); 1 electric drill (Black & Decker); 1 
wooden marking gauge; 1 steel square; 1 try 
square; 1 chisel (Witherby); 1 Goodell-Pratt 
lathe No. 494, with fret saw No. 741 and slide 
rest; 1 set carving tools (Millers Falls Tool 
Co.); 14%-h.p. electric motor, Twin-R (Ameri- 
can Radio & Research Corp.). 





MEMBERSHIPS 


To join the Y. C. Lab, as an Associate 
Member, use the coupon below, which will bring 
you full particulars concerning the Society. 
It elected, you will have the right to ask any 
question concerning mechanics, engineering, 
wood and metal working, radio, and so forth. 
You will also become eligible to compete for 
the weekly, quarterly and annual awards made 
by the Society, and you will receive its button 
and ribbon. There are no fees or dues. 


The Director, Y. C. Lab, 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

lama boy........years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars and an application blank on 
which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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The ninth weekly award of $5 goes to Donald Keene of Mankato, Minn., and four of 


his friends, for this homemade gymnasium 


How Five Boys Built This Gym 


UT near Mankato, Minn., five farmer 
boys had a little log cabin in a near-by 
wood where they met for gymnasium train- 
ing; but one fine morning they were sur- 
prised to find the cabin burned to the ground. 
They soon felt the lack of a meeting-place 
so greatly that they decided to build a real 
gymnasium. However, they were obliged to 
put up a stiff fight to get it, for they had no 
lumber and no money. The boys are Donald 
Keene, who is eighteen, and Laverne Eaton, 
Ralph Olson, Albert Eaton and Bruce Olson, 
all younger. They are members of a farm- 
bureau club and go to the same Sunday 
school, so that, according to Donald, they 
“have everything in common, and nothing to 
fight about.” 

When they had resolved to build a gymna- 
sium, Donald brought the matter up to his 
father, who owns a piece of timber land, and 
he promised the boys that they could have 
the necessary timber if they would cut down 
the trees and haul home the logs themselves. 
The job looked so big that it almost dis- 
heartened the boys, for they must attend 
school and also work at home on the farms; 
one day a week was all they could expect to 
put in on the structure. But “it can be 
done,” they finally agreed. 

Early in February the boys, equipped with 
keen axes, marched into the timber and 
felled the first trees. Brought up almost in 
the woods, they possessed some of the lum- 
berjack’s knowledge and could swing the 
axes quite effectively, but the work was hard 
and tiresome. Cutting down trees five feet in 
diameter is no easy task; neither is it a safe 
one, if not done with due precaution! But 
five strong, willing boys can accomplish 
much, and one after another of the giant 
trees came thundering down to earth. 

The logging required three months, which 
means about twelve days of actual work, and 
this was, say the boys, the hardest of the 
entire job, so far as the use of strength ‘was 
concerned. Cutting the trees required 
strength, and so did the hauling of the logs, 
some of which were five feet in diameter and 
twelve feet long. Dragging the logs with a 
team worked as long as the snow lasted, but 
it melted away before the logging was done, 
and then came a hard time for the boys. An 
incident of the many that they experienced 
was related by Donald as follows: 

“One log that we hauled was four feet and 
a half in diameter and twelve feet long. Of 
course, dragging it with a team over the bare 
ground was impossible. So, with much labor, 
we loaded it on a wagon and started off 
slowly through the woods; but we had gone 
only a few rods when the wagon broke down. 

Now we hitched six horses to the log, but the 
ground was so soft that the horses could not 
possibly pull the timber. Then we loaded one 
end of it on the front part of a wagon, and 
dragged the other end. This time we were 
able to make the thing move along, but the 
pulling was difficult, and before we got the 
.log to the place on our farm where the gym- 
nasium was to be built the horses had 


broken one harness, one pair of double trees, 
one single tree and two chains.” 

The neighborhood sawmill was brought to 
Mr. Keene’s farm to do some sawing for the 
neighbors in the latter part of April, just as 
the boys were done with the logging. Their 
logs, therefore, were sawed into lumber at 
the same time. The lumber was mostly cot- 
tonwood, soft maple and elm, but there was 
also a little oak. It required a day to do the 
boys’ sawing, and all that they could give the 
sawmill crew for the work was their board, 
— Donald persuaded his mother to give 
them. 

When the logs had been sawed, the boys’ 
lumber measured 5500 board feet, and they 
spent the next three weeks in seasoning it. 
That is, they piled it up in different ways so 
that it would dry correctly. Being “‘green”’ 
lumber, it had to dry until the end of Sep- 
tember before it could be used for building. 

While the lumber was drying, the boys 
were busy making the foundation. It was 
made twenty-four feet wide and forty-four 
feet long, with walls ten inches thick and 
extending one foot above the ground and one 
below the basement floor. They borrowed a 
cement mixer and ran the cement into the 
walls in a day and laid the floor, also of 
cement about two and a half inches thick, in 
something like twelve hours. What required 
time was the excavating and the construc- 
tion of the form for the walls, which had to 
be done carefully. When the foundation was 
completed at last, the young builders, dusty 
with cement, rejoiced, for their gymnasium 
was actually taking form. 

They were now ready to raise the frame 
structure, but the lumber was not quite 
finished. Before it could be used, it had to be 
squared; that is, the ends. and odd shapes 
must be cut even. Doing this work by hand 
would have been slow and tedious, so the 
boys obtained the use of a neighbor’s gaso- 
line saw outfit, with which, considering their 
inexperience, they were able to do a fairly 
quick and efficient job. The merry buzz of 
the saw and the fragrance of the new, clean 
lumber made this job a very pleasant one. 

The work on the frame structure was be- 
gun early in October, and from then on the 
gymnasium took shape rapidly. The side and 
end studdings were erected first, then the 
wall boards were put on, and finally the roof 
was made. The height is fourteen feet to the 
eaves of the roof. As this has a one-third 
pitch, the height to the ridge is twenty-two 
feet from the floor. No ridgepole was used, 
and the rafters were simply joined to one 
another. 

When the boys put on the roof boards, 
cold weather began, and Donald says: “I’m 
not stretching this a bit, but we worked on 
the roof one day when the weather was 
twenty-five degrees below zero. It took us 

four days to make the roof, and the ther- 
mometer never was above zero. Up there in 
the wind and flying snow we certainly felt 
the cold.” CHARLES OLIVE 
(To be concluded next week) 
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QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Members and Associate Members of the 
Y. C. Lab are always entitled to ask ques- 
tions, which are referred for reply by mail, 
without charge, to the Governors and Coun- 
cilors best qualified to answer. It is necessary 
to inclose return postage; a stamped, sell- 
addressed envelope is the neatest way. 
Some of the more interesting questions 
and answers are printed in this column 
from week to week. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 


Why do I have more trouble in drilling a hole 
in brass than in iron or steel? In brass the drill 
seems to catch and tear.—J. deS. 

Answer by Mr. Blakely: All tools intended 
to drill iron or steel are ground with a positive 
rake or slight hook on the edge. If these tools 
are used on brass, they will dig into it dnd tear 
the metal instead of cutting clean. For drilling 
brass, remove the sharp edge or rake from the 
= “ad touching it lightly against a grinding 
wheel. 


I know the joke about left-hand monkey 
wrenches, but I should like to know whether 
there are such things as left-hand drills and 
one one if there are, what they are used for.— 


Answer by Mr. Blakely: Yes, there are such 
things. They are used generally for backing 
out machine screws or bolts which have been 
broken off in the hole. They tend to unscrew, 
or back out, the broken screw or bolt. 


I heard a man ask for some half-inch Mexican 
nuts the other day. What are they?—J. A. 

Answer by Mr. Blakely: You probably 
misunderstood the man. He no doubt wanted 
hexagon nuts; ‘‘hexagon’’ means six-sided. 


ELECTRICITY AND RADIO 


1. Can I connect fifteen 3.8-volt. bulbs and four 
13.8-volt bulbs in series? 2. Will you send me the 
hook-up of a one-tube amplifier using a UX-120 
tube and two push-pull power amplifying 
transformers?—Gladstone Keir, Pikesville, Md. 

Answers by Mr. James K. Clapp: 1. The 
fifteen 3.8-volt and four 13.8-volt lamps may be 
connected in series toa 110-volt supply, but it is 
very likely that the 3.8-volt lamps will be 
burned out. The reason is that the 13.8-volt 
lamps probably have a very much lower resist- 
ance than the smaller lamps, requiring higher 
current for their normal operation. If this is so, 
the four 13.8-volt lamps will absorb but very 
little of the 110 volts from the supply, thereby 
placing more than the normal voltage on the 
smaller lamps with danger of their burning out. 

If lamps of the same current rating are used, 
then any combination of lamps to give a total 
sum of 110 volts is perfectly satisfactory. 

2. There is no advantage to be gained in 
using two push-pull transformers with one 
tube. Two tubes are necessary. The circuit is 
sketched herewith. 









‘Ti 2 Inout Transformer 
Tae Ostpat Transformer 


BOAT-BUILDING 
OF oa can I build a dory? B. H. G., Chicago, 


Answer by Mr. Shumway: The building of a 
dory requires a lot of skill and experience. The 
cutting of the various frame members, and the 
bending of the outside planking, together with 
fitting and calking, all require special tools and 
a considerable apprenticeship. It is better to 
begin with one of the smaller, flat-bottom boats. 
For a few dollars a very decent skiff can be 
turned out, using inch boards. A kit of ordinary 
carpenter's tools will do the job, and no steam- 
ing is necessary. Y. C. Lab No. 1 intends to 
build several boats during the next few months, 
and plans and material costs will be published. 


I am making a model sailboat, but I have been 
unable to complete my work because I can neither 
buy nor make mahogany putty. I wish to ask you 
how it can be made. R. R., West Philadelphia, Pa. 

Answer by Mr. Shumway: Mahogany putty 
can be made by adding color to ordinary putty. 
If you want the red mahogany shade such as 
you see in furniture, I would use burnt sienna 
mixed with black and perhaps a dash of ver- 
million. You would get the dark-brown mahog- 
any shade with Vandyke brown. The regular 
artists’ color tubes, such as come put up by 
Windsor & Newton (oil colors), will keep indefi- 
nitely; I have some fifteen years old, and they 
are still good. You can mix the putty with a 
knife; work the color in until the putty |S 
colored all through. 
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FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting 
wonderful tariting scenes. Included are: Belgium (Satan 
with pitchfork); Barbadoes (chariot and fly ~ ht 
Chile (battle scene) ; ypt (sphinx and pyramids) ; cao. 
slavia (nude slave breaking chain); Newfoundland (wild 
ou); Malay (ferocious tiger); Trinidad (Goddess of 
Victory); Tunis me 4 Arab); and others. ‘0 approval 
applicants enclosing 5c this it packet will be sent. Pike’s 
Peak Stamp Co., Box 215, Color: ings, Colo, Important: If you 
act right now, we will also include free a triangle stamp, 
perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges. 





COMPLETE COLLECTOR’S OUTFIT. Illustrated Album; 10 
U. S., ships, trains, statues, etc.; 55 diff. foreign Kenya, 
Syria, ete.; pack of hinges; Perforation & Millimetre scale; 
all for 10c if you_ask for approvals. Big list and special list 
of 600 Sc sets Free. We tell you how to get free of cost 
Scott Catalog, Imperial, Modern or Junior Albums 
other fine premiums for a few moments work. ree 


Lina Co., Columbus, Ohio 
S = A R stamps from 70 different foreign coun- 

tries, including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, Europe, West Indies, etc. Our pamphlet which tells 
“How to make a@ collection properly,”’ and price list of albums, 
packets and sete, af for only 16 cts. 





A STAMP COLLECTION — 70 different 








100 ALL DIFFERENT 


Queen City Stamp Ge., Room 38, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohie. 
stamps to applicants for 


FREE Universal Approvals, Post- 


age 2c. Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





500 ALL DIFFERENT ONLY 25c 


many unused from British, French, Italian and Portuguese 
Colonies, he eos Anwar bg ng A hy Siam, etc., to 
all 2 val applicants. argain ree. 

” VICTORIA STAMP Cco., LONDON, CANADA 





RARE SFAMPS catalog $2.27 from Lombardy-Venice, 
Br. Honduras, Corea, Cuba, Dominican Rep., Ecuador 
and Nyassaland Forces (G. E, A.). A real premium to 
applicants for our approvals. Send 15c and references. 
ARTHUR BARGER & CO., Barger Bidg., Framingham, Mass. 


iff. 2c; 500 diff. 
REAL PACKETS 322,53 82°05 st 
75c; 50 Danzig 30c. 
Rueger Stamp Company, 31 Cambridge, Dayton, O. 








SAY FELLOWS: Try my classy approvals, books by 
countries. Thousands of stamps at medium prices. Send 
that reference today and start right. E. A. BROWN, 
3140 Hamilton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


varieties Scandinavian stamps and a 
0 free packet other foreign stamps. 1 Oc 
PHIL LUNDSTED Cottage, Maine 








stein Stamps, Menagerie Gollection, Album, only 10c. 


AMBESIA, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, Allen- 
Z LIBERTY STAMP CO., 3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Stamps sent on approval at 70% 
10% DISCOUNT discount from standard prices, 
Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, AB, Hanover, Pa. 





STAMPS. Many rare unused 20c. Premi- 
300 ums with approvals. D. Bruce, 2518. 1544 
Street, N.W., Calgary, Canada. 





RIETIES Cuba 10c. Price list free. 
7” Chambers Stamp Co. 


111 W. Nassau St., New York City 





OINS For Sale. California gold $% size, 27c; $% 
C size, 53c. 100,000 German Marks and catalog, l0c. 


N.SHULTZ, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 





“PREMIUM PENNY APPROVALS” 
A premium with each order 
H. & P. Stamp Co., 6517 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Pp cel Stamps! 50 different Precancels and a 
lect sane copy of the Windy City Precancel News 
10c. Adolf Gusesch, 3520 Lowe Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





STAMPS. All Different 300, 20c; 500, 45c; 1000, 90c; 2000, 
$3.75. Michael, 5353 Calumet, Chicago. 





AIRMAIL STAMPS AND AIRMAIL COVERS 
*R. P. Brook, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 





STAMPS 7 Uomiaii'StAMECO., Toledo, 0 


HAWAII: 15 diff. Cat. over $2.00 for $1.00 Price list free. 
F. W. Reid, Box 2628, Honolulu, Hawaii. 








$1.00 Catalog value fine stamps 25c. E. H. Bailey, 


27 Cedar St., New York City. 





BARGAIN LIST of U. S. Postage and Depts. — 2c. 
Colonial Stamp Co., Westminster Bidg., Chicago. 





FREE 101 Diff. Peachy Postage Stamps. Postage 2c. 
A.C. Johnson, 196 Forest Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 





Free stamps to a 


ants for bargain 1c approvals. Good 
value. BAJON ST, 5: 


P CO., 40 Lindale St., Stamford, Conn. 





100 all different Austria 10c; 200 all different for 28c. 
E. Stevens Stamp Co., Walden (2), N. Y. 





High grade approval'selections. Premium free. Reference 
required. George Fisher, 440 West End Ave., New York City. 








100 VAR., each of different country, 25c. 
Chas. Murley, Box 48, Sta. R., New York City. 





500 mixed U. S. and Foreign stamps 12c; 1000 Hinge. 
10c; R. H. Cariton,380 W. So. Temple, Salt Lake, Utah. 








500 Hinges; 25 U. S.; 100 For.; 10 Cuba; Album & Prem. 
Coupon. All 25c. Burtis Nov. Co., Saratoga Spgs., N. Y. 





44 Staiups from 44 different countries, 4c. Lists free. 
Harold Shepard, Hyattsville, Md. 





STAMPS. 105 China, E 


pt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. A, BULLAR 


& CO., Sta. A8, Boston 








Free 200 Stps. from Kenya, Hejaz,etc. Netappr. Auburn 
Stamp Co., 733 S. Crouse Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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HILATELIC BONFIRES—The average 

collector probably does not realize that 
the enhanced value of certain postage stamps 
today is due to official destruction, by fire, 
of stocks of those issues in government 
archives in the past. The smaller the number 
of copies of any one stamp the higher its 
philatelic worth is apt to 
be. Hence it is not strange 
that the collecting world is 
inevitably interested when 
stocks of postal adhesives 
are consigned to the flames. 

One of the most sensa- 
tional rises in philatelic val- 
ues has taken place during 
the past year and is at- 
tributed to the circumstance 
that an official bonfire cut 
down the supply available 
for collectors’ albums. The 
stamps so affected comprise 
the series issued in 1923 
to commemorate the three 
hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Brit- 
ish colony called St. Kitts- : 
Nevis. Within twelve months these stamps 
have more than quadrupled in value, whereas 
copies would have been easy to get had not 
disappointed postal officials burned all unsold 
stocksabouta year after the set first appeared. 
The uniform design of the St. Kitts-Nevis 
tercentenary set is a seventeenth-century 
sailing vessel in Old Road Bay, where Sir 
Thomas Warner and his first settlers landed 
in 1623. The stamps bear the dates 1623 and 
1923 and the inscription ‘The Founding of 
the Colony of St. Kitts.” 

Ostensibly this series was a commemora- 
tive one, but at the time. of its issue, in 
January of 1923, the St. Kitts postal au- 
thorities announced frankly that they hoped 
to raise enough money, largely through the 
sale of the stamps to collectors throughout 
the world, to finance the laying out of a 
public park on the island. The American 
standard catalogue says in a footnote: ‘‘This 
issue is unnecessary and rankly speculative, 
being avowedly issued to raise funds for a 
public park and cricket ground.” The series 
has thirteen denominations, ranging from a 
half-penny to one pound, the total face value 
being two pounds, one shilling and ten and 
one-half pence, or approximately $10 in 
United States money. 

These stamps remained in circulation 
about one year, being withdrawn on the last 
day of 1923, and about two months later all 
remaining stocks were burned. When the 
American standard catalogue for 1925 was 
issued a total philatelic value of $31.60 was 
given these thirteen stamps in unused 
condition. In the 1926 catalogue, recently 
distributed, the philatelic value of the set 
in mint condition jumped to $137, an in- 
crease of more than 300 per cent. The value 
of the one-pound denomination alone ad- 
vanced sixfold—from $10 to $60. 

Disclosures following the bonfire of March 
7, 1924, were responsible. A check-up, made 
public a few months ago, shows that fewer 
than 280,000 copies of all thirteen denomi- 
nations—an average of approximately 
21,500 specimens a denomination—were ab- 
sorbed by the public. The number of these 
actually used for postage is not known, but 
it is so small that the 1926 catalogue does 
not place philatelic quotations on canceled 
copies. Of the one-pound denomination only 
1748 specimens were disposed of before the 
burning of the stocks, and this small availa- 
ble supply for philately accounts for the 
stamp’s present high value, $60, or more 
than twelve times its face worth. 

Our own government has_ sponsored 
philatelic bonfires in the past. In 1901 
$58,000 worth (face value) of unused stamps 
was destroyed in fifteen minutes in Washing- 
ton in a special furnace in the presence of a 
number of American collectors. These com- 
prised all the mint adhesives of Hawaii on 
hand in the post offices of the islands after 
Hawaii had been annexed by the United 
States. The philatelic value of stamps of 
those particular issues accordingly increased. 
About a year earlier the Post Office Depart- 
ment destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of 
U. S. newspaper and periodical stamps of 

1865-95, and the philatelic values of these 
today in mint’ condition range from 20 
cents to $75. 

A curious tale is told in explanation of 





why Malta’s earliest stamp, half-penny in 





A bonfire increased the 
value-of this stamp two 
and one half times 


face value, has a philatelic wérth today 
ranging from $1 to $25, unused, depending 
on variety of perforation, watermark or 
color. It appears that fireworks manufac- 
turers in Malta had difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient paper to meet their needs, and 
they made regular house-to-house visits 
in Maltese towns, buying 
up old correspondence and 
newspapers. That was from 
1860 to 1884 inclusive, dur- 
ing which years the half- 
penny stamp was the only 
denomination in use in the 
oe colony. Today it 
is difhcult to find one of 
Malta’s earliest half-penny 
stamps on original envelope 
or wrapper, as the Maltese 
pyrotechnists burned liter- 
ally hundreds of them. 

In 1921 Bulgaria issued a 
series designed to commem- 
orate the liberation of Mace- 
donia—stamps which were 
to have appeared in 1915 
but which were deferred be- 
cause of Bulgaria’s entry into the Great War. 
When the stamps finally were distributed 
they were subjected to diplomatic protest by 
other countries and were withdrawn. It was 
announced that the remaining stocks had 
been burned, but philatelists today have no 
faith in that assurance, for the reason that 
the stamps may be had for a few cents each, 
indicating that large stocks became available 
subsequent to the time of the alleged destruc- 
tion, even though the issue was on sale at 
post offices for a few days only. 


HE WILSON STAMP—As told in The 

Companion of December 31, a 17-cent 
stamp was added to the current series 
on the occasion of the anniversary of 
Woodrow Wilson’s birth, December 28— 
a stamp bearing a portrait of the late former 
President. It was placed on sale first at post 
offices in Staunton, Va., Princeton, N. J., 
and Washington, D. C., places intimately 
associated with Mr. Wilson’s career as boy, 
Governor and President, and in New York, 
and simultaneously at the Philatelic Stamp 
Agency in Washington. The official descrip- 
tion of this stamp, as sent to postmasters by 
Mr.R.S. Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General, is, we believe, of interest to collec- 
tors. It follows: 

“The stamp is the same shape and size, a 
horizontal rectangle, as the 20-cent stamp of 
the current series and is printed in bank- 
note black ink. The central design is a por- 
trait of Woodrow Wilson within a semicircle 
and is partly included in a panel which is 
supported on either side by acanthus scrolls. 
Within this panel, and above the portrait, 
appear the words ‘United States Postage’ in 
white Roman letters. On a ribbon below the 
portrait is the name ‘Wilson’ and under this, 
at the bottom of the stamp, appears the 
word ‘Cents.’ In both lower corners, within 
circles with dark backgrounds, are the white 
numerals ‘17.’ Triangular white-line orna- 
ments appear in both upper corners, and the 
entire stamp is inclosed within a single white- 
line border.” 

It is understood that the portrait, a three- 
quarters one, is Mrs. Wilson’s favorite, 
selected especially by her for use on the new 
stamp—a picture taken about the time of 
Mr. Wilson’s presence in Europe after the 
dawn of peace. 

The Post Office Department announced 
some weeks ago that the Wilson stamp 
would be followed shortly by another new 
value—13 cents, bearing a likeness of Ben- 
jamin Harrison, who was honored when the 
first stamp of that denomination was in- 
troduced in 1902. Some years later that 
value was withdrawn, but after the United 
States entered the Great War and letter- 
postage was advanced to three cents a 13- 
cent stamp, also with Mr. Harrison’s por- 
trait, was again issued, to prepay combined 
regular and special-delivery postage. When 
the current series came into use, in 1922, 
there was no 13-cent stamp, the regular 
postage having again become two cents. 
Now, however, there is felt to be a need for 
a stamp of that denomination, for use on 
parcel-post mail. Thus with the coming of 
the new Harrison adhesive there is in use con- 
currently, for the first time, a stamp of every 
denomination from one to 15 cents inclusive, 
besides the 14-cent and 114-cent values. 





| 

| THE-Scott Stamp & Coin Co’s. 
| 

| New Address is 

| BRENTANO BUILDING 


NO. 1 WEST 47TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


On January 18, 1926, this company will move to the 
| above address, to which all orders and other com- 
| munications should be sent. 

Special SCOTT SEALD Packets suggested for Feb- 
| ruary. Packet No. 8, 1000 stamps, all different, and 
| guaranteed genuine, free from telegraphs, post 
| cards, foreign revenues, reprints, or counterfeits, 
| only $1.25. Send for this packet, to keep you busy 
| filling up your album these long winter evenings, 
j and receive free, on request, our 80-page price list 
showing hundreds of Scott Seald packets, sets, dime 
| sets, philatelic accessories (hinges, tongs, stock 

cards, etc.), and the famous Scott Postage Stamp 
| Albums and Catalogues. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 


Brentano Building Yr 1 West 47th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 























“OH, BOYS!” MYSTIC’S “MYSTERIOUS” PACKET! 
NTAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, hea- 
thens, sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included 

are Travancore, Dutch Indies, Siam, Kenya and Uganda, 

Coast, Federated Malay States, Africa, Eritrea 
sepokane head). Nyassa, Congo, etc., etc.!! This wonder- 
ul packet containing 105 all diff. (mostly unused) for only 

8 cents to aqgrovel applicants! Big Price List Free with 

each order. ystic Stamp Co., Dept. 9, Camden, N.Y. 





PENNA. All Colonial packet containing only 
Colonial stamps, inc. Rouad, Turks, Wallis and 
Cayman Islands, Fiji, Ubangui, Togo, Kenya, 
Mozambique, Upper Volta, Congo, Ivory Coast 
and other Colonials. To approval applicants 
only. FREE! scarce set of 12 Azerbaijan stamps, 
for names and addresses of two collector friends. 
PENNA. STAMP CO., MANOR, PA. 


100 °stames) FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


All 
for 
10c 








stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm. scale, 
ruler; good stamp from Kenya and Uganda 
= land!), boy a. Persia — ail for 
applicants for Ti A vals! 
TOP ‘ssa eres S22 ig, Colered 


T I P Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, fine 
= 





in current stamps or post order 
send 35 diff. Air Mail and new 
diff. Danzig 40c, 50 diff. Lux- 


emburg 40c t free. 
"KARL WALTER, Aschaffenburg, Bavaria. 


For Only 25c 


illustr. price lists. Offer 1 





FREE. Hungary Charity No. 565 to 567 and a surprise 
packet given to those requesting for my 1, 2, and ap 
pore and also my 50% discount and better. Charles 

fe 3227 St, Wissi ing, Phila., Pa. 








FELLOWSHIP STAMP OUTFIT — St Album f 

3500 stamps, 300 diff. Foreign Stamps, 1000 fine Peelable 
Hinges, perf. gauge and mm. scale, and year's sub. to The 
Hinge,—only $1.00. FELLOWSHIP STAMP AGENCY, Fresno, Calif 





FREE = or = Ps ae ~~ Aporoval Appli 
. owes' tices. Stanley } 7 
112 Irvine Ave., Westmount, P. Q., Canta nanan 





25 vas. S S. and = var. foreign free to all sending 2c for 
our medium pric approvals. keye Stz =) 2 
131 Souder Ave., Columbus, Ohio. wt. . 





FRENCH COLONIALS FREE — African les, Ti = 
Native Chiefs with Big Catalogue and pony yo all free 
for 2c postage. Empire Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada. 


Bo’t and Sold. N 
COINS AND CURIOS (5° S0'4,, Ney Must. 
sent for 6c stamps. Elder Corp’n, 9 E. 35th St., N. Y. 








diff. stamps cat. over $7.00 for 25c. Fine pre 
mium to approval applicants giving references. 
H. P. Husom, Laramie, Wyo. 





100 Diff. India, Hayvti, Mozambique, etc. Also set Dutc 
Indies (Cat. 30c) for 10c to approval applicants. — 
Hi Chase, 1822 Price Street, Scranton, Pa. 





20 Varieties Hungary 1919, by ap: fi 
FREE high grade Approval selections, a selene 
Bert DeGrush, 25 Eustis St. Wollaston, Mass. 





25 “Precancels” and Badger’ Precancel P 
to approval copleunta” Ven Stee, ee oe S 


50 


FREE STAMPS, hand painted P. C.., etc., for 5 : 
World Stamp Co., 1581 - 3rd Ave., New York. — 





STAMPS FREE FOR ALL. Write to 
Stanley Albert, Box 529, Waterbury, Ct. 








5 var. LIBERIA TRIANGLES, 35c. I ot 
man, 329 Peshine Ave., Newark, N. J. ee 





BRUNEI 3 varieties, beautiful pictorials, 8c postpaid 
First-class approvals. Allion, Angola, Ind 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 100 
hinges l5c. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





SEND DIME for Danzig set, cat. 82 cents, approval a) 
plicants only. John S. Buriew, Suabury, Pa. 


First Stamp 





G'tBritain 1840 1d black $1.25.R.H A 
GREEN, 318 Park Ave., Wilmette, I!!. 
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Lake View, Iowa 
Dear Hazel Grey: 

mae Last spring | bought a 
little dark red hen. She 
came from Boston, and is 
the same shade as my hair. 
The way my attention was 
drawn to her was by her 
friendliness. When I took 
her out of the trap nest and 
put her on the floor she 
would cock her head on one 
side and talk as only a hen 
knows how. 

Each day she gave me an 
egg. I marked them and 
placed them in the incuba- 
tor in mosquito-bar bags. 
When they hatched, I took 
them from the incubator, put little number 
bands on their legs, which I later transferred 
to their wings. 

Now I am ready to sell my chickens. The 
first one has gone to Yuma, Colorado, 
twelve miles in the hills, to live on a ranch. 
I hope to sell the rest before Christmas and 
have plenty of money to spend. 

Yours very truly, 


Mary ELLEN WESTROM 








«WIDE 
WORLD 
PHOTOS 





Here isa picture of Gertrude Carter 
Stockard, the fifteen-year-old moun- 
tain girl of Arkansas who won a five- 
hundred-dollar-scholarship prize in the 
American Legion National Essay Con- 
| test. Gertrude has never been to 
| ‘school. I thought you would like to 
see her picture. 

H. G. 











Clearwater, Nebraska 
Dear Hazel Grey: 
I wrote to thirty of the wealthiest citizens 
in the town. This is what I said: 


Dear Friend: 


I would like to be your grocery girl once 
a week for a month for only 15 cents. Let 
me know as soon as possible whether I can 
help you or not. Phone 8-8 or write to 
Sally Olson 
Clearwater, Neb. 


By another week I was the busiest girl in 
town. The first week I had $3.30, the next 
$3.90, and at the end of a month I had over 
$20 of my own well-earned money. 


Yours truly, 
SALLY OLSON 


Gideon, Missouri 
Dear Hazel Grey: 

My home is in the Southland. My father 
opened a new farm here last January, and 
we came here to live. We were short of 
money, so I asked Mr. H— for a job picking 
cotton. The fields were white, and the leaves 
were hardly turning red and yellow. Birds 
were still singing, and it was warm yet. We 
had fun with our work, too. There was a 
good deal of laughing and joking, and we 
had our dinner with us. We sat on the cool 
side of the wagon to eat it. 
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Real Letters from Real Girls and a Real Boy 





you are one of the lucky ones. 


wanting to do yourself. 





You can see from these letters what clever people you all are and how 
hard it is going to be for us to decide on the winner. It was even hard 
to select these to publish this week because there are so many good ones. 
The best of those that are left will come later, and I hope the winner will 
be announced in next week’s Youth’s Companion, together with all the 
people who received honorable mention. Look for your own name. Perhaps 


Be sure to read Betty's letter about the party she helped Adelaide’s 
mother give. Isn’t it a good idea? It may be just the thing you have been 


The gypsy is still busy with your handwriting. 
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I picked seventy-seven ex 
pounds, and we were paid a | q 
dollar and a half per hundred. 

I kept on picking until I had 
made about eight dollars. Of 
course I shall spend two dollars ; 

for The Youth’s Companion, "i 






the best paper I know of. ‘ A b 


FERN SPICKELMIER 


Hookersville, 
December 18, 1925 
Dear Adelaide: 


Your letter and the favors you sent for the 
party changed everything. Or rather, made 
everything. Until they came, your mother 
and I had planned it all in the orthodox way 
with orange and brown color scheme—flow- 
ers on the center table and peppermints to 
match and everybody in her newest dress 
and stiffest manners. Then presto! The little 
candy box favors from you. I guess it was 
really the typewriter box that gave us the 
idea first, but the piano and the hockey 
stick confirmed it. We sat down and wrote 
invitations: 


YOU ARE AN EMANCIPATED 
WOMAN! 


Don the costume of your emancipation 
(——) and come to 


26 RIVER ROAD 


to meet other emancipated women and to have 
a good time. Try to think up a few words on 
something about your emancipation to bring 
before the the meeting. 


Al 4 o'clock The third 
Saturday of October 


We filled the blank with some occupation 
like typist, musician, athlete, journalist, 
housekeeper, beauty specialist, and so on, 
trying to get an appropriate one for each 
guest. There were fifteen of us in all. 

After getting the invitations out, we began 
to plan the decorations. You would never 
have recognized the living room when we 
finished. It looked exactly like a committee 
meeting room or lecture hall, big table at the 
far end and chairs in rows in front of it. We 
wrapped your father’s hammer with paper to 
make it look like the thing you rap on the 
table to call order with and set it beside a 
glass and a pitcher of water. Then we scat- 
tered note books and papers around in 
general important disorder. We hung a few 
posters up over the pictures. They mostly 
read: ‘POWER, THY NAME IS WOM- 
AN” and “WHERE THERE'S A WILL 


THERE’S A WOMAN, AND SHE HAS. 


IT,” and such. 

Everybody seemed to take to our idea 
enthusiastically. I wish you could have seen 
some of the clever costumes they rigged up. 
The nurse came as a bottle of medicine; she 
made her costume out of gray wrapping 
paper and her hat (to look like the cork) out 
of brown. Of course it did rattle a bit and 
look sort of peculiar when she sat down, but 
that made it all the more amusing. She 
brought to the meeting a report on the new 
treatment for romancitis, a disease of the 
heart known to exist in young people 
generally, but particularly in girls of high- 
school age. She said that after years of 
research on the part of the most celebrated 
heart specialists of the world a treatment 
and partial cure had at last been effected. 





The prescription for such a disease con- 
tained only three words: WORK. WORK. 
WORK. It was of particular interest to us, 
she said, to note that this marvelous dis- 
covery took place at a time when the 
EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN was 
spreading so rapidly. We might easily sup- 
pose there was some connection. .. . 

And so on. It was clever. The typist came 
in a costume of a sandwich man—big 
placard in front and one behind with type 
figures all over them. The musician had 
made her costume basque effect out of 
white crépe paper with black notes pasted 
on. She was the Dennises’ guest, and she 
had brought to the meeting a lovely little 
song, which she played and sang for us. 
Very pretty voice and a most attractive girl 
about fifteen. Everybody was ‘good. Your 
mother had the time of her life presiding and 
rapping on the table for order with your 
father’s hammer and looking very mannish. 

In the midst of things we passed around 
little slips of paper with names of famous 
women written on them, and the guests had 
to write who the women were. Our list was: 


Mrs. Juliette Low 
Katharine Lee Bates 
Eleanora Duse 
Glenna Collett 

Betty Bronson 

Mrs. Luther Gulick 
Lady Diana Manners 
Mrs. Grundy 


We gave a little vanity case for the prize. 

When it was time for refreshments we 
went into the dining room and let people 
find their places by your favors. It was 
easy. Each one opened her box right away 
and in it on top of the candy we had put a 
little joke. A few read their jokes aloud 
while the chicken salad, rolls, nuts and hot 
chocolate were being served. We had ice 
cream with chocolate sauce for dessert. 
Everybody said it'was a good party. 


— 


Sherman Hall, 
December 15, 1925 
Dear Adelaide: 


We have had the best time! The Athletic 
Association decided that it wanted to give 
big, good-looking athletic sweaters to the 
girls that had won most honors this year, and 
so all the girls are trying to make the money 
to buy the sweaters. We have been watching 
the money-making ideas published in The 
Companion, and we think that a play is the 
best for all of us. 

Hazel Grey suggested a book called Col- 
lege Comedies, by Edwin Bateman Morris, 
and we sent to the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany in Philadelphia right away and bought 
acopy. It has four plays in it, The Freshman, 
The Sophomore, The Junior and The Senior. 
They are all good. We are going to give The 
Freshman, because that strikes us nearer 


‘home. Before very long we shall all be fresh- 


men ourselves, or at least most of us. My 
roommate and I think that’s the most im- 
portant thing we can talk about—whether 
or not we are going to college, and, if so, why. 

But anyway, to get back to the play, Iam 
the leading lady. Isn’t that exciting? Her 
name is Mary, and she helps the freshmen 
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get the better of the sophomores in the big 
reshman-sophomore poster rush. The book 
is great to work with, because it gives cos- 
tumes and lists of properties for each act, 
and diagram stage sets, and everything. 

Won't it be fun? You were an old peach to 
write to Hazel for me, and I wanted you to 
know how happy it has all turned out. We 
are going to stage it week-end after next. 
Can’t you come down? 


Pennington, New Jersey 
Dear Hazel Grev: 


T sold Christmas seals. Some of the people 
were very cross and slammed their doors in 
my face. I was too lit- 
tle to be hurt, so I was 
just disappointed. 

Last year I earned 
Christmas money by 
buying damaged beads 
wholesale, -restringing 
and selling them. This 
was very profitable. 

This year I haven’t 
done anything toward 
earning Christmas 
money. The reason is 
that I have to study 
for “January tests,” 
and it takes most all 
my time. I don’t be- 
lieve there are many 
ways to earn Christmas money that don’t 
take an awful lot of time. 

This is the only picture I can send you. 


Your little friend, 
M. A. SNooK 


Medfield, Mass. 
Dear Miss Grey: 


I am eleven years old. Mother and I have 
about fifty hens. We had been getting about 
a dozen and a half eggs, but one day all I 
could find was a dozen and a quarter. Each 
day I got less, so I began to look for a skunk 
house under the henhouse. 

A skunk digs a hole under a henhouse 
and has passageways in under it. After I 
found the skunk house I thought the skunks 
were stealing the eggs. I went in the house 
and told mother. Then I went to my pocket- 
book and got fifty cents and ran all the way 
down town. I went into the hardware store 
and bought two fine coil spring two-jaw 
skunk traps. 

The next day mother and I were out in 
the back yard working. I went in the house 
to get a big fourteen-quart water pail. 

Just as I was coming out of the house 
mother called to me and said, “John, come 
quick and see the cute little kittens out here 
by the henhouse. Do try and catch them.” 

When I got there I said, ‘‘My goodness, 
mother, those aren’t cats; they are skunks.” 

I got excited right away. I put the big 
water pail right over them and caught them 
all at once. One I sold alive, and the others I 
killed and skun and got fifty cents apiece. 





The next morning I went to feed the hens 
and looked at my traps, and what do you 
suppose I saw? Two big skunks. I shot the 
skunks and skun them before the bodies got 
cold. Then I stretched the skins on boards, 
and when they were dry I packed them to 
send to a New York fur company. 

In a week I received two checks from the 
fur company, two dollars for the baby 
skunks, and ten for the big ones. 

That was how I earned my Christmas 
money. 

Yours truly, 


JoHNn TUCKER 
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Dainty Designs 
for 
Ribbon Necklaces 





[f you want to make some of 
these attractive necklaces, buy 
some three-quarter-yard lengths 
of grosgrain ribbon, preferably 
black, either a fourth or a half of 
an inch wide, and some different 
colored and various sized beads. 
Cut the ribbon wherever you 
want to insert the beads. Turn in 
about a quarter of an inch on the 
wrong side of the ribbon and hem 
with very fine stitches. When you 
have finished hemming, slip the 
needle back through the hem 
and start sewing on the beads. 
Make up your own pattern or 
copy one of these. To make the 
little triangles shown here, string 
ten beads from one side of the 
ribbon, bring the thread up to 
the ribbon on the opposite side, slip the 
needle through the hem and back through 
the first five beads. The needle should come 
out in the centre of the triangle, where you 
start stringing the other beads. 

To make the triangle at the other end, 
add five beads, join them to one side of the 
ribbon, slip the needle through the hem, add 
five more beads and join to the last bead you 
put on before you string the five that join 
the ribbon. Fasten the thread, at this bead, 
by making a couple of button-hole stitches, 
and finish with a neat knot. 

Be careful to select beads of harmonious 
colors. If you want to make a necklace to 
wear with your new blue dress, you might 
have the large beads blue, the small ones 
light brown, with a few of dull orange to give 
contrast. Red beads are very striking, but 
red is hard to wear with other colors. Here 
is the plan of a necklace that proved to be 
most effective: large beads of gilt colored 
with a suggestion of red, tiny beads of 
black and medium-sized beads of red. There 
were more red and black beads than the 
gilt-colored ones. Jade-colored large beads 
with small silver ones make a striking 
combination. Amber-colored beads used 
alone with black ribbon are most attractive. 

If you have artistic inclinations and want 
to paint designs on the necklaces, get taffeta 
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ribbon instead of grosgrain. It is easy to 
make designs. Draw one half of the design 
on a thin piece of paper, trace it with white 
tracing chalk and lay it on the right-hand 
side of the centre of the ribbon, so that when 
you reverse the design to the left side of the 
ribbon the centre of the design will be in the 
centre of the ribbon. Place the chalk side 
down on the ribbon and trace the design on 
the other side of the paper. 
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_ Before turning the paper over to the other 
side, trace the design again with chalk; then 
ay the paper over and trace the design again 
with a broad pencil. When you take the 
paper off, the design will be complete. The 
designs can be of flowers and buds, leaves or 
scroll work, It is best to paint the ribbon in 
soft colors to match the scheme of the beads. 
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Dear Suzanne: 


This is the new dress I wrote you about the other day, the one I wore to the 
theatre to see George Arliss in Old English. He was great. Really, I think he’s one 
of the most brilliant actors I have ever seen. After the theatre we went to dance, 
and I was thankful for a dress like this, full and soft. Crépe de Chine makes a 
good dance frock, all right. This is coral color and has silver and crystal beads on 
it, the most delectable brilliance; $39.50. Not so much for my very newest and 
best, do you think? And it’s a heavenly shade of coral. It comes in the other 
colors, too. But what I’m so pleased about is that you can really wear it any time, 
spring, summer, etc. As long as the crépe de Chine lasts and styles behave them- 
selves I shall never have to miss a party because of my wardrobe. John seemed to 
think it very pretty, and you know yourself when John realizes that I’m wearing a 
new dress it must be a creation of beauty, no less. Anyway, it was a “lovely 


evening enjoyed by all.” 


Did you see Betty’s sweet little dress last week? I think the bouffant skirts are 


charming. 


Se, 








| 


| 





ANOTHER MONEY-MAKING IDEA 


ROM the thousands of letters you 

have written me about how you 
make money, I know that you are very 
ingenious and industrious. You do not 
need a good fairy to cast the spell of 
“never-being-empty”’ over your pocket- 
book. 

And I am glad so many of you are 
buying these good-looking clothes. 
Just the other day I said to Mary 
Hannah, “It certainly does pay to 
dress well.” 

“Not only pays, but costs,” 
replied. 

But it doesn’t always cost much. 
Adelaide and Betty and Suzanne are 


she 


always well dressed, and you know ex- 
actly what their clothes cost. It 
doesn’t matter what you spend, but 
how you spend it. 

Here’s the new contest, another way 
of making money. Think of the best 
joke you ever heard; write it down on 
a piece of paper with your name, age 
and address, and send it to me before 
February 10. Send your picture, too, if 
you have one. For the best joke sub- 
mitted I will pay five dollars; one dollar 
apiece for any others published. No 
joke will be returned. Address your 
letters to me. And be sure to send a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Wek ~ 


Tue Youtu’s ComMPANION 


8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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Odds and Ends 
that 
You Can Make 


BEAUTY PINS 


| nt beauty pin requires three and three- 
quarters inches of lavender satin ribbon 
one half of aninch wide, about thirteen inches 
of pink satin ribbon of the same width, three 
inches of light-green satin baby ribbon and 
two inches each of satin baby ribbon in blue, 
yellow and lavender of a little deeper shade 
than the wider ribbon. 

Cut four inches from the pink ribbon and 
fold the ends of the short piece under so that 
they meet at the centre of the ribbon, and 


* sew them there. Fold the ends of the laven- 


der ribbon in the same way and fasten them 
above the. pink ribbon so that the pink loops 
extend a little beyond the lavendar at both 
ends. Make a loose knot in the middle of the 
green ribbon and cut the ends on a slant; 
fold one-end over to the other and catch the 
middle of the loop so formed to the middle 
of the wide ribbon bar you have made. 
Make a loose knot in the middle of the other 
pieces of baby ribbon, catch the two ends 
together and sew them securely to the mid- 
dle of the bar so that the blue and yellow 
knots come at one end and the lavender 
knot is above the green one. Finish the cen- 
tre of the ornament with a rose made of the 
rest of the pink ribbon. 





For the centre of this flower, fold the 
ribbon in the centre lengthwise; then wind 
it round a darning needle about four times. 
Slip it off the needle and fasten the bottom 
of the flower securely. The rest of the petals 
are short lengths of the ribbon folded length- 
wise through the centre and wrapped round 
about a third of the flower, where they are 
sewed in such a manner as to resemble rose 
petals as much as possible. Each petal 
should slightly overlap the one next to it, 
and the centre of the flower should be the 
highest part. When the rose is slightly over 
half an inch in diameter, sew it securely to the 
middle of the bar, catching down the outer 
petals with invisible stitches. Sew the orna- 
ment to a tiny gold safety pin and put two 
on a card for a gift. 


FOR THE HOPE CHEST 


‘|= linen mat shown in the picture is one 
of the prettiest known. Here are the 
directions for making it: 

On a linen circle whose diameter is 34% 
inches make a row of 52 spaces. D. t. c. into 
the first sp. 6 times, ch. 3, skip sp. and d. t.c. 
into next 6 times. Repeat around. D. t. c. in- 
to centre of chain, d. t. c. into first st. of the 
6st. d. t.c. into next st., d. t. c. into centre of 
6 sts. 3 times, d. t. c. into next st., d. t. c. 
into next st. Repeat around. From 2nd st. 
in row make ch. of 9, sk. 7 st. s. c. into 8th. 
Repeat around. From 5th st. of loop ch. 9 
Ss. c. into 5th st. of loop. Repeat around. 
From end of loop chain 11, s. c. into end of 
loop. Repeat around. From centre 6th st. ch. 
8, sl. st. into 5th of this chain making little 
knot, ch. 5, s. c. into 5th st. of previous row. 
Repeat around and join. 
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Ancient Map of Fairyland. Reprinted by permission of E. P. Dutton. 


HERE IS A BRAND-NEW CONTEST 


If any of you are not competing in 
the painting contest, try this. Find 
all the names that you can on this 
map and write them down. Sign your 
name with your age and address and 


mail it to us. Do the same thing with 
the other three sections of the map, to 
be published soon. The neatest com- 
plete list by a boy or girl of six to ten 
will win the prize of five dollars. 


EDITOR OF CHILDREN’S PAGE 
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To Boys and Girls from Six to Ten 
How are your pictures for the contest getting along? 
Don’t forget that you have a chance to win the prize. 
And such a prize—five whole dollars! Print your name 
and address and age plainly on the back of the picture 
you paint or draw, and send it before February 1 to 


EDITOR OF CHILDREN’S PAGE 
The Youth’s Companion 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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40,000 


You MayTry It 
Three Months 
Before Deciding 


We have an arrange- 

ment whereby you may 

try the machine in your 

home three months be- 
fore deciding whether 
you will keep it or not. 
If not perfectly satisfac- 
tory in every particular 
we will refund your 
money and take back 
machine at our expense. 
In justice to yourself, be 
sure to write for full 
particulars of this Free 
Trial Offer. 


Will Do All Your 
Family Sewing 
The New Companion is 
equipped with complete set of 
best attachments and will yield 
equally good results whether 
the work be the finest tucking 
on sheer material, hemming, 
ruffling, quilting, braiding, up 

to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Attractive Terms 


y Not only does our Factory-to- 
| Home System enable you to 
obtain a high-grade machine 
ata very low price, but we also 
have an arrangement whereby 
the payment may be spread 
over several months. This 
makes it possible for anyone 
to own one of these first-qual- 
ity New Companions. Don’t 
be satisfied with an inferior 
m machine, but get full particu- 


| 2 ee 


? ars from us before making a 
., acleediate, 

e Just send your address 

e on Coupon 

ce) 














Satisfied Customers 





APPROVED 


HUUUUUAUUUUUEAU DEAL EEMEEU CAUCE EAE 


By More Than 











DIRECT TO YOU— 
CUTS PRICE IN TWO 


E New Companion is recommended and used in 
thousands of homes. 
equipped factories in this country, producing only the 
highest quality of family sewing machines. 
best materials are used and expert workmanship em- 
ployed. Each machine is fully warranted by the Pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion for twenty-five years. 


It is made in one of the best 


Only the 


You Will be Surprised at 
the Low Prices 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory-to- 
Home System, over thirty years ago, we can 
save you a large amount on the purchase of a 
high-grade family sewing machine, and at 
the same time send you a machine that you 
will be proud to own and show to your friends. 
No other machine, at whatever price sold, can 
excel the New Companion for all kinds of 
family sewing. If you need a new sewing 
machine in the near future, therefore, do not 
fail to get our low prices at once. 


No Freight to Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion Sewing 
Machine will have no freight bills to pay 
upon receipt of machine. We pay all trans- 
portation charges to your nearest freight 
station. There will be absolutely no extra 
cost to you after paying our low Factory- 
to-Home price. Write for Free Delivery Offer 
to-day. 





Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon To-day 








THE YOUTH'S COMPANION (Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 1 — to know more about the New 
Companion. Send me your a Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklet, also FREE. TRIAL OFFER and explain * 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon OEee I can purchase. 
is understood that this places me under no obligation to 
purchase unless I so desire. 
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The History of 
SMITH BONDS 


Send for our new 
Anniversary Booklet-+-« 


\ ‘Fifty -three 
\ Years of 


Proven Safety’ 


NEw chapter has been added to the 

long history of The F. H. Smith 
Company; another year has been added 
to the long record of proven safety that 
is behind Smith Bonds. 


Founded in January 1873, The F. H. 


loss to any investor in 53 years. 


developed during our 53 years of continuous service 
in the field of first mortgage investments. It tells 
how Smith Bonds combine the lasting security of the 


modern first mortgage coupon bond. 
Smith Bonds now give you the proven 
safety of 53 years with the liberal yield 
of 7%. They are sold in $100, $500 and 
$1,000 denominations, outright or un- 
der our Investment Savings Plan. 
Every payment earns 7%. If you are 
interested in safe and profitable investments, send us 
your name and address on the form below. Our an- 
niversary booklet will be sent to you by return mail. 


THE FH. SMITH Co. 


New York Pittsburgh 
Philed elphia Saith Bldg. Wachcyten,D. CoM 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 











Name = 





Address. 
é 























Unequalled for the 
long runs, swift 
coasts and thrilling 
jumps that make 
skiing winter’s greatest 
sport. Northlands are 
easy to learn on and the 
first choice of World’s 
Champions. Free book- 
let on “How to Ski’. 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 


12 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 











BOYS—GIRLS 
AN OPPORTUNITY 


Earn spending money or add to your bank account. An 
eupee new idea. Sell Schell’ = ma Seeds. Earn big 
cash commissions and big cash prizes. We trust you. 
Just send us your name, address and age, with the name 
of a merchant or pastor of your church as reference. 


WALTER S. SCHELL INC. 
Dept. G, Harrisburg, Pa. 











CLASS RINGS&PINS 
ry Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
& — loaned class offi- 
Fe |e bh. No onder for = rao st m0 
< Sesigns made on request 
METAL ARTS C0., lnc. 7732 South Ave., Rochester, 4. ¥. 





Gold Quartz Specimens 


I own a Gold Mine in Central mony es — has produced 
some beautiful specimens of artistically 
mounted and inlaid in quartz as only © eee can do it. 
These make ideal settings for rings, pins or charms. 

I have only a limited number — I wish to sell to aid 
me in further developing the mine. can furnish reliable 

erences. 





G. A. GREEN, Grangeville, Idaho, U. S. A. 
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Our anniversary booklet, “Fifty-three Years of | 
Proven Safety,” explains, one by one, the safeguards | 


Smith Company now has a record of no | 


old-fashioned real estate first mortgage with the | 
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yb ved a date you don’t 
have to remember for 
historyexams. But you can 
easily remember this about 
it —that Millers Falls tools 
have been favoriteswith tool 
users for almost 60 years. 


Here is one that you will 
find in more carpenters’ tool 
chests than any other of its 
laa No. 32 Ratchet 





The first modern bit braces were 
Millers Falls Braces. They were the 
first = the company made. To 
those have been ed a group of 
a tools, automobile tools 
and hack saws—all of them good 
tools, tools you’d be proud to own, 
to use. 


‘you write to us, mentioning Youth’s 


ion, we shall be glad to send 
you our small catalog. It’s complete. 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS 
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MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. 


























4 your ne 
old reliable 
wonderful national weekly home 
pres that $ milion peopleread. You 
=e°5 biased digest and world affairs for a tri- 
fle. e Pathfinder isina class by itself—nothing else to equa! it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading—the 
— of everything. Le mg —_—., travel, f=. question box, 
forall’ Send i5e) (Gain orstange Dior nisbig tri a ~e 
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Milk 
and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers,etc. 
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e ORIGINAL 
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After A Bath 
With 
Cuticura Soap 

Dust With 
CuticuraTalcum 


Delicately Medicated 
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print), justoff the 
press. Read our 
special offer at 
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The illustrations 
on this page are 
from the film 
presentation of 
this story, now 
playing to 
crowded houses 
in the largest pic- 
ture theatres of 
the country. 





‘You May Have 
| ZANE GREY’S LATEST 


in return for a slight service 





ERE at last is the great romance of the American Indian—revealing 

in the swift march of its events the tragedy and the glory of a whole 

race, and the true essence of the West, as only Zane Grey can express it. 

It is the romance of Nophaie, the young Nopah warrior, cursed with the 

strange and conflicting heritage of a white man’s education and the fierce 
soul of an Indian. 

How Marian Warner, golden-haired, fascinating, came from the East to 
the bleak table-lands of the great Western reservation, and how she shared 
with Nophaie his struggles in behalf of his people, make a story more en- 
thralling than any Zane Grey has before written. He has portrayed unfor- 
gettably a situation unique in fiction, the story of a love which, passionate 
and unconventional, gathered its strength from the great crimson canyon 
tops where Nophaie and Marian met. 


ONLY THIRTY DAYS LEFT 


Offer Closes February 27 
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AVEN’T the January numbers of THE YOUTH’S COM- ,/7% te 

PANION been fine? Every one is delighted with the /% ,Yeutt’s 
improvement in the paper. With the price reduced from +” s arlington St, 
$2.50 to $2.00, you have only to show one or two re- .7% _ Boston, Mass. 
cent copies and you can easily get an order. Send 77 ingammmentamscrd: 
the new subscription to us with: 25c extra and we 7% ochetirenameandaddics 
will present you with a copy of Zane Grey’s lat- 7” reward please send me a copy ot 


Pg a pone | send me * copy of 
est success, The Vanishing American. 7 _ closing $2.00 for the subscription and 
7. 25c extra for the book. 
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